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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE NEW ADDRESS of the Association of American Col- 
leges is 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Will not you 
now correct your mailing lists? 


HE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the Asso- 
ciation is to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
Thursday and Friday, January 16 and 17, 1936. The general 
theme is ‘‘The College in Social Progress.’’ The subject will be 
considered from the standpoint of the colleges of the United 
States and of the English System, especially Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and from the point of view of professional education, 
especially in Education, Law, Medicine and Technology. There 
will be sectional meetings on Music and the Fine Arts, some of 
the newer College Plans, and the development of liberal education 
in tax-supported institutions. There will be a special report on 
the study now in progress under the direction of the Commission 
on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers—‘‘ A Survey of 
American College Professors’’ by Professor B. W. Kunkel of 
Lafayette College, and a review of the situation of the colleges 
with reference to federal and state taxes. 


EGIONAL CONFERENCES are being conducted under the 
auspices of the Association and local committees at Wichita, 
Kansas, October 25 and 26; at Beloit, Wisconsin, October 29 and 
30; and at Atlanta, Georgia, November 1 and 2. Numerous edu- 
cational leaders of wide reputation from outside the several dis- 
tricts are to participate as well as those immediately responsible 
for administration and teaching in the participating colleges. 


HE ASSOCIATION OFFICE is assembling summaries and 
analyses of the laws of the several states with the special 
purpose of setting forth the factual data regarding trends in tax 
legislation as it affects institutions of higher learning. The ques- 
tions are being raised: Why should not charitable institutions, 
which broadly interpreted includes colleges, contribute in taxes 
to the support of the state? Is it desirable to maintain the ex- 
emptions from taxation which have characterized both federal 
and state legislation in the past? If it is desirable or necessary, 
on what grounds and for what reasons? 
395 
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A LETTER on federal and state taxation has recently been sent 
to members of the Association setting forth their status in 
terms of the Revenue Act of 1935, the gist of which is as follows: 


The Social Security Act and the Revenue Act of 1935 are 
alike in one particular, since neither imposes new taxes on 
colleges and universities. 

The tax rates on incomes, estates and gifts under the 1935 
Revenue Act are higher in the upper brackets than in the 
Act of 1934. 

The inheritance tax feature of the Revenue Act of 1935 
was defeated. 

The increased gift tax rates imposed by the 1935 Revenue 
Act do not go into effect until January 1, 1936. During this 
‘‘open season’”’ for giving, forty million dollars have already 
been given away. Gifts to institutions of higher learning 
are exempt from gift tax under both the 1934 and 1935 Acts. 

The 1935 Act, for the first time, permits the deduction by 
corporations of contributions or gifts up to 5 per cent of their 
net incomes before deducting such contributions, if made to 
educational institutions. The former exemption up to 15 
per cent in calculating income tax on personal gifts to 
*‘charity’’ holds good. 

Member colleges of the Association of American Colleges 
may secure without cost or obligation, if the application is 
made in writing, the monthly reports of Fiduciary Counsel, 
Inc., 14 Wall Street, New York City. These have given com- 
parative tables of tax rates in the several areas and always 
will be found most helpful. In the Wise Public Giving Series 
No. 483—Annuity Agreements of Charitable Organizations,* 
Gilbert Darlington discusses federal taxation of annuities. 

In some of the states, efforts are being made by legislative 
bodies to whittle away the old exemptions enjoyed by col- 
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leges, e.g., the proposed taxes on ‘‘intangibles’’ in Indiana, 
and on college property in Connecticut. 
HE ALUMNI DIVISION of the Association office has been 
presenting such helpful material that a second edition of 
‘‘Two-Way Currents of Service—The Colleges and Their 
Alumni’’ has been necessary to meet the demand for reprints. 
The office is now prepared again to fill orders for this offprint, 
and also for reprints of the papers presented in this issue on 
‘* Alumni Funds—Programs and Techniques,’’ an announcement 
of which is found on the inside front cover page. The Alumni 
Funds, many of them, have not heard about the ‘‘depression.’’ 


* The Federal Council of Churches, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 50c. 
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Editorial Notes 397 


RESIDENT F. W. BOATWRIGHT’S fortieth anniversary 
as President of the University of Richmond was celebrated in 
June, under the auspices of the college Board of Trustees and 
with the participation of the members of the University, the 
citizens of Richmond and of Virginia, and other friends from 
more distant parts. A leading Richmond paper said editorially : 


Virtually everything has been multiplied tenfold during Dr. Boatwright’s 
presidency—resources, student body, faculty, equipment. That of itself is an 
astounding record, even in an age when the growth of all the better American 
educational institutions has been an amazement to the world. The manner of 
the development at the University of Richmond has been as notable as the 
degree. Its most remarkable aspect has been its rounded character. 


Dr. Boatwright told the trustees at their annual meeting that 
‘$2,000,000 was required to make necessary additions to the 
physical plant of the University and for increases in endowment. 
Among the building needs he listed a new gymnasium and social 
eenter for Westhampton College, to cost $150,000; a central 
library, $350,000; an additional dormitory at Westhampton, 
$100,000 ; a social center building for Richmond College, $75,000; 
a building for the law school, $150,000; a fine arts building, 
$100,000; an enlargment of the heating and service system to 
cost $25,000, and $100,000 for the department of applied eco- 
nomics. Other specific recommendations were for a full-time 
professor of dramatics, a social director for Westhampton Col- 
lege, a leader of public music for Richmond College, a part-time 
director of publicity, an additional instructor each in English 
and zodlogy, and a reorganization of the committee on retirement 
allowances for professors. 

The trustees rejoiced that the institution had weathered the 
depression without having to borrow funds. During the past 
year the endowment was increased by $22,423, bringing the 
total fund to $2,708,997. Total resources of the University were 
set at $5,575,226. It was announced that half of the 10 per cent 
salary cut levied on professors’ salaries had been restored. 


RESIDENT HAROLD WILLIS DODDS has announced a 
program for the development of Princeton University based 

on the ideal of a liberal education. The emphasis is placed upon 
breadth of understanding rather than vocational expertness and 
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plans are being developed to the one end that the student may 
have an increasing part and responsibility in his own education 
and learn to educate himself. Four million dollars are being 
sought for the development of a library; $2,250,000 for the 
School of Public and International Affairs; and $1,500,000 to 
make it possible for deserving boys to come to Princeton and to 
relieve the burden of excessive self-help, which destroys oppor. 
tunity to profit most from college experience. 


MBS. ELIZABETH PUTNAM, a sister of Dr. A. Lawrence 

Lowell, provided in her will for annual intellectual com- 
petitions between a team of Harvard students and teams from 
other colleges and universities. The successful team will win a 
prize of $5,000 and emblems or insignia will be presented to the 
members of the winning team. A fund of $125,000 thus estab- 
lished is dedicated to the development of knowledge and intel- 
lectuality in accordance with an idea expressed some years ago 
by her husband, William Lowell Putnam. 


THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT at Antioch College ad- 

vises that at least 90 per cent of Antioch’s graduates under 
the program instituted by President Arthur E. Morgan in 1921 
have been regularly employed throughout the depression. Anti- 
och officials attribute this record to the College’s cooperative plan 
of study and work on jobs in business or industry. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY has developed a very 
extensive series of radio programs extending from July, 
1935, to December, 1935, inclusive. The programs are presented 
through the cooperation of the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times and a booklet of thirty-five pages is devoted to announce- 
ments of times and subjects. The University advises that Ken- 
tuckians and others will be able to gain a liberal education in their 
own homes listening to the radio fifteen to thirty minutes a day, 
five days a week. 


‘T #omaAs M. JOHNSON contributed an article to the Septem- 

ber Reader’s Digest entitled ‘‘We Buy Students.’’ Earlier 
in the year he had an article in the American Magazine with a 
similar title. Both articles were based upon the Turck report 
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on recruiting, of the special committee of the Association of 
American Colleges. They were quite ‘‘readable’’; some would 
consider them as bordering on the sensational. In the Reader’s 
Digest, after a number of other constructive suggestions, Mr. 
Johnson says: 


Authorities believe that the following principles ought to 
be observed at all costs: 

See that students are recruited by men capable of serving 
as educational counselors and not by irresponsible salesmen. 
Let the student’s interest be kept above what is supposed to 
be the immediate interest of the college. Let field repre- 
sentatives refrain from discussing other institutions. 

Give no scholarships to freshmen but reserve them for 
upper classmen. A faculty committee can make a wiser 
distribution to students they know than the president can to 
incoming freshmen he doesn’t know. 

Careful check should be made on the claims of students 
who say they need help. In all cases scholarships should be 
awarded strictly on merit and distinguished sharply from 
grants-in-aid for the needy. 

Never grant aid in any form to students who come from 
another college until they have been on the campus at least 
a year. 

In a word, recruiting must be put on a higher educational 
and ethical level. Meanwhile, the picture is not without its 
brighter aspects for students who are serious, who are really 
determined to get an education. Such students will stand 
out from the crowd and get the special attention of professors 
if they take advantage of their opportunities without taking 
advantage of their college. 


Sx AMERICAN educators have spent some time in Europe 

studying methods of teaching foreign languages in Germany 
and Austria, with the purpose of encouraging the teaching of 
these languages in this country. Among the number was Dr. 
Henry T. Moore, President of Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


HE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has re- 

cently moved its offices from Washington to New York City. 

The new location is 310 West 90th Street. It announces a new 
format for its magazine beginning with the October number. 
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AXN E MORROW LINDBERGH received the honorary degree 

of Master of Arts at the 1935 Commencement exercises of 
her Alma Mater, Smith College. In conferring the degree, Presi- 
dent Neilson said: ‘‘ Anne Morrow Lindbergh, B.A., 1928, Hub- 
bard gold medalist of the National Geographic Society, poet, 
pilot, navigator, radio operator, co-explorer with her husband of 
the unflown air routes of five continents and two oceans, who 
has proved to an admiring world the compatibility of imagina- 
tion and practical dexterity; of sensitiveness and fortitude; of 
modesty and daring; the pride of her college, the glory of her 
country.’’ Mrs. Lindbergh’s sister, Constance Morrow, was one 
of the graduates and one of two to receive highest honors, in a 
class of 434 who received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


PRESIDENT LIVINGSTON FARRAND of Cornell Univer- 

sity in a Commencement address of extraordinary brevity 
urged the importance of individual opportunity in American life, 
while warning that its exercise ‘‘at the expense of the common 
good’’ had been partly responsible for recent social and economic 
dislocations. The graduates were told that in seeking to adapt 
themselves to a changing world, they should not lose sight of 
factors in the old order which are sound. He appealed for a 
‘‘firm rejection of wrong motives, which are apparent today in 
our legislative halls’’ and deplored ‘‘the incessant seeking of 
personal advantage’’ by politicians and legislators. 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR H. COMPTON, of the University 

of Chicago, addressing the alumni of Brown University: 
‘‘A thorough examination of life’s great values is now urgently 
presented as the primary task of American education. Here 
is one of history’s greatest opportunities for social pioneering, 
the discovery and development of human possibilities which will 
enable men to use to their full value the new powers with which 
science has gifted them and the attainment of an adequate rela- 
tionship with those higher powers that have placed man where 
he stands. . . . Those who have watched developments since the 
war cannot fail to be impressed by the way in which the leader- 
ship in almost all branches of science has passed to the United 
States. Germany has resigned her one-time preeminence. 
France, Italy, Sweden and the other European countries con- 
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tinue to do good work, but on a relatively small scale. Per 
capita, England more than matches our efforts; but the many 
research institutions in our country easily outstrip her in total 
output. Russia’s intense interest in technology and science has 
not yet carried her to the stage of great achievement.’’ 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA School 

of Government conducted during the summer a Public Busi- 
ness Laboratory—A Field Seminar in Public Administration 
in the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area. Three courses designed 
primarily for college seniors and graduates with a background 
for advanced study in political science and/or public adminis- 
tration, and approved for both graduate and upper division 
eredit, were offered as follows: National Administration Labora- 
tory, Local Government Laboratory, Studies in Public Adminis- 
tration. The first covered the actual functioning of the admin- 
istrative agencies of the national government; the second, the 
actual functioning of city, county and special administrative 
agencies. Studies in Public Administration covered operative 
problems of public administrative agencies—national, state and 
local, and included survey reports based on both bibliographical 
research and field investigation. Lectures and readings were 
supplemented by visits to the physical premises for the purpose 
of observation and demonstration. 


[THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO at the opening of 

the fall term announced the completion of a new $250,000 
administration building. The structure, a PWA project, is more 
than 250 feet long, more than 100 feet wide, and two and three 
stories above the basement. It is shaped like a letter ‘‘H’’ and 
is finished in a modified Pueblo architecture, a style followed 
for all University buildings. A new stadium has also been 
recently completed. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO has made appointment 
of new deans for two of the important ‘‘upper divisions’’ 
within the past five months: Dr. William H. Taliaferro has suc- 
ceeded Dean Frank R. Lillie in the Biological Sciences Division, 
and Professor Richard P. McKeon has become Dean of the Divi- 
sion of the Humanities, sueceeding Dean Gordon J. Laing. Both 
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Dean Lillie and Dean Laing reached the retirement age before 
the close of the academic year and became professors-emeriti. 


HE YANKTON COLLEGE Conservatory sponsored an inter. 
esting nine days’ program (including two Sundays), during 
National Music Week, in commemoration of the quarter millenial 
anniversary of the birth of John Sebastain Bach. On the open- 
ing day there were two piano recitals by members of the college 
community; the following day the choir and soloists presented 
a program in the Congregational church and on subsequent after- 
noons or evenings concerts were given by the Men’s Glee Club 
and College Orchestra, the Women’s Glee Club and ensemble 
groups, Conservatory students, the Chicago Symphonie String 
Quartet. An International Pageant of Song and Dance was 
given in the high school auditorium on Friday night, and a com- 
plimentary concert to visiting schools on Saturday. Choir, solo- 
ists and orchestra united in a final impressive service in the 
Congregational church. Almost all compositions presented were 
from the works of Bach. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE freshmen, as on former occasions, 

ranked first among those of 400 colleges taking the Thurstone 
psychology examination in 1934, and the freshmen of Brothers 
College, Drew University, stood second, as announced by the 
American Council on Education. More than 52,000 college fresh- 
men took the test. 


THE COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT celebrated its 

twenty-fifth anniversary at the 1935 Commencement. The 
first class to graduate in 1910 had five members. In 1934 there 
were 132 graduates—an increase of 250 per cent. The total 
number of graduates is 1135, reported as now engaged in the 
following occupations: Sisters for missions at home and abroad, 
150; in married life, 300; secretarial fields, 150; teaching, 500; 
law, 10; medicine,’ 10; Civil Service positions, ete., 15. The 
number of graduates’ children is approximately 500. 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE takes pride in the extent 
to which its students look upon their college course as 
preparation for further study. An investigation over the ten- 
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year period 1920-30 discloses that in the eleven classes repre- 
sented there were 245 A.B. and 66 B.S. graduates, a total of 311. 
Of these, 170, or practically 55 per cent, are on record as having 
continued their studies in graduate departments of universities 
or in professional departments of theology, medicine, law, engi- 
neering or education. Of the 311 graduates, sixty are in the 
ministry, and 80 per cent of these have received seminary train- 
ing. One hundred of these graduates, about 30 per cent, are 
teaching or have taught in colleges or secondary schools. 

Of the graduates of the classes from 1931-34, approximately 
one-third have already taken courses in continuation of their 


education. 


HEATON COLLEGE, Massachusetts, celebrated its one 

hundredth Commencement in June. The college was 
founded by Judge Laban Wheaton and his wife in 1834 and 
was opened in 1835 as a seminary for young women. Mary 
Lyon superintended its work for the first few years until she 
went to open Mount Holyoke Seminary in South Hadley. Lucy 
Larcom, the American poetess, was among its early teachers of 
English. The original building, where Mary Lyon held her first 
classes, has recently been moved to a new location on the campus 
to make room for the new administration building. 


D® ISAIAH BOWMAN, President of Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, speaking recently before a meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, emphasized the 
practical values of scientific research when he said that facts 
more valuable ‘‘than all the gold in the Klondike’’ were buried 
in climatological records at Washington. Dr. Bowman asserted 
that there had been persistent and long-standing neglect of 
analyses of accumulated climatological data due to lack of 
research personnel in the Weather Bureau, ‘‘where climato- 
logical work has always been handicapped by insufficient appro- 
priations.’’? Furthermore, more research is needed: ‘‘The areas 
of greatest climatic risk can be used to best advantage only after 
more detailed climatological analyses are available. . . . We can- 
not stop the recurrence of droughts, but we can avoid their worst 
effects. We cannot prevent soil erosion by water and wind, but 
we can greatly reduce the rate of erosion. The immediate land 
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problem of the West is not where to place a proposed ‘shelter 
belt,’ but where to turn farm land back to range land. Climato- 
logical studies will provide one of the main sources of informa- 
tion on which to base a land retirement policy.’’ 


PRESIDENT C. F. WISHART of the College of Wooster 

conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws at the 1935 Com- 
mencement upon Wilson M. Compton, economist, lawyer and 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
Mrs. Otelia Compton, 76, mother of Wilson, of Arthur, Professor 
of Physics at the University of Chicago and Nobel Prize winner, 
and of Karl, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, herself the recipient of an honorary LL.D. from Western 
College in 1933, stepped forward and completed the ceremony 
by placing the Doctor’s hood upon her son. Dr. Elias Compton, 
husband and father and former Dean, a member of Wooster’s 
faculty for forty-five years, was unable to attend the ceremonies 
because of ill-health. 


MISS GRACE M. AUGUSTINE of Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University, took the recommendation of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges on questionnaires so seriously that 
when she sought information from the colleges in the preparation 
of her report on Some Aspects of Management of College Resi- 
dence Halls for Women, she included a statement that she would 
be willing to pay for the work involved in securing data. In 
reply as to the probable rate for such clerical service, she learned 
that thirty-five institutions would make no charge; two would 
charge at the rate of 20 cents per hour; seventeen, 25 cents; 
eleven, 30 cents; twenty-four, 35 cents; twenty, 40 cents; two, 
45 cents; ten, 50 cents; two, 60 cents; one, 65 cents; and one, 
75 cents. Of this entire group only ten institutions made a 
charge. These prices ranged from $1.00 to $20.00, and the total 
charge was $74.21. The type of data was such that the larger 
institutions required many more individual data cards and con- 
sequently the charges were higher in such institutions. Miss 
Augustine comments: ‘‘I feel that the inclusion of the statement 
regarding such payment in my original letter was of value in 
gaining cooperation, and the charges made by the ten institutions 
were certainly nominal.’’ 
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GTUDENTS in the College of Arts and Sciences and the 

School of Engineering at the Catholic University of America, 
responding to a recent series of questions submitted to them, 
expressed high disfavor with ‘‘snap’’ courses, ‘‘fresh-air’’ 
courses, promiscuous high marks and other indications of an 
easy road to a degree; commended stiff markers and professors 
requiring high scholastic standards. There emerged from the 
replies of the students ‘‘requests for a college sharply divided 
into upper and lower divisions, for curricula built upon the 
principles of distribution and concentration, for careful place- 
ment of freshmen and sophomores on the basis of their actual 
achievement in a subject rather than on the basis of the number 
of credits which they have accumulated in it, for faculty gui- 
dance in the choice of studies, for devices outside of classroom 
assignments which will encourage study of a subject beyond the 
mere demands of a given course, for higher entrance require- 
ments and for organized personnel work.”’ 


ROSARY COLLEGE, a college for women located in River 

Forest, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, reports that its ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Leisure’’ project of 1934-35 met with signal success 
and will be continued at least another year. 


The college, desiring to serve its community, generously offered 
its resources of plant and personnel without compensation four 
evenings a week during the first semester and three the second, to 
those adults who might wish to continue the learning process un- 
der trained guidance. It was no part of the plan, which was in 
some respects unique, to attract students seeking credit for a 
degree. Such, it was understood, would find instruction in regu- 
lar or extension courses elsewhere. Nor was there any motive 
of profit or propaganda. On the contrary, the institution made 
a sincere attempt to discharge a felt obligation to earnest men and 
women who had the urge to continue their education without 
formal requirements. The purpose was to help the adults of the 
college community to continue their education ‘‘as long as they 
live.’’ 


The offerings represented practically all subjects included in the 
liberal arts college curriculum, and with the exception of the 
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course in Public Speaking, all who contributed to these evening 
meetings were teachers with full-time programs—Sisters of the 
regular college faculty, holding higher degrees from leading uni- 
versities and colleges of America and Europe. The more prac- 
tical note was struck by classes in Accounting, The Problems of 
Parent and Child, Foods and Diets. As a result of the course in 
Trends in Modern Literature taught by the Professor of English, 
the librarians of both Oak Park and River Forest reported a sub- 
stantial shift in demand toward the novels, drama, poetry and 
especially the biographies suggested in the reading lists made for 
the class. 

Classes opened October 1 with all ages represented. By the 
second week in October a total of 560 students had registered, 
many of them teachers in the Chicago public school system. Be- 
fore the end of the year the number had risen to 750 from the 
north, south and west sections of Chicago and twelve suburban 
towns. One woman in the Art class said, ‘‘I always wanted to 
draw and never had a chance to learn how.’’ By regular atten- 
dance she developed a latent hobby, thus fulfilling one of the 
primary purposes of this course. To one of the meetings of the 
Political Science class came a man and his wife bringing their din- 
ner guests. The students appeared to understand the purpose 
of the college and were eager to help make the experiment a suc- 
cess. 

Twice during the year, Open House and a Faculty Reception 
and Tea were held, with the view of getting more closely ac- 
quainted with these grown-up students. The response was im- 
mediate and enthusiastic. 

In evaluating the year’s experience, the President writes: 


There are problems still to be solved, of course. Recom- 
mendations from the faculty aimed at perfecting the Plan 
have been definite and far-seeing. A questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to the students asking for facts on which to base 
modifications and future developments. Our experience 
has emphasized the question: Why should an educational 
center like a college serve only the young who are privileged 
to pursue formal education? Why should it not also serve in 
its community both adults and youth who are no longer 
actually in school? And another question is this: Given an 
aim directed towards the relating of our college system to the 
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daily life of the people of our section, how may we help 
these grown-ups possessed of even a little leisure to cease to 
be mere onlookers? How may we best help them to become 
participants in educational activities requiring their own 
individual effort ? 


[},XAMINERS of the nearly 10,000 candidates for twenty-three 

different licenses to teach in the New York City high schools 
are endeavoring to apply modern tests for the elimination of the 
95 per cent of the less capable who cannot hope for eventual 
appointment. B. M. Steigman, writing in the New York Times 
says: ‘‘Of late we have come to recognize that high school 
teachers are only secondarily teachers of mathematics or French 
or history, and primarily teachers of adolescent students. We 
have come to appreciate how much more important than the sub- 
ject taught is the person who teaches it. And the selection 
of a superior person is an infinitely more complex undertaking 
than the selection of a superior scholar. . . . Perhaps the city 
examinations should have been begun several years ago when most 
of the candidates were still at college. There a qualified depart- 
ment of education might have given the only perfect test possible 
of a candidate’s fitness, namely, daily appraisal of his reactions 
to his fellow-students, his general culture, his talent for leader- 
ship, his tact and his resourcefulness, his wholesomeness of out- 
look, his intellectual curiosity and honesty. Only the sum of such 
infinitely variegated ‘parts’ of the test can add up to 100 per 
cent.”’ 


Wuat BusINnEss WANTS IN THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 


ILLIAM L. FLETCHER, President of Wm. L. Fletcher, Inc., 
Personnel Managers and Counselors, Boston, who has studied 
all methods of employment, good and bad, for years, meeting and 
talking with thousands of potential employers and thousands of 
college graduates, and who, the Editor thinks, ‘‘knows as much as 
anyone in the country about what makes a man suitable for a 
good job,’’ reveals ‘‘Off the Record”’ in the June Scribner’s why 
it is so difficult for the man just out of college to learn what busi- 
ness wants of him; what the college might do to aid him; and 
finally, what he himself may do to obtain employment. Among 
the points made in the article are the following: 
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(1) Business does not teasingly withhold information—not 
infrequently, the employer is none too sure just what he does 
want. 

(2) It is not always expedient to be frank. 

(3) There is much honest difference of opinion. 

(4) It is important to discriminate as to the source of informa- 
tion. 

(5) Colleges should scrutinize their own processes and 
products. Business has learned that the output of certain insti- 
tutions is uniformly dependable; that of others uncertain. 

(6) Colleges should install at the head of their placement 
bureaus men who have had actual experience in business. 

(7) Business is not greatly impressed by the college graduate 
as such, or even by the star athlete or social light. 

(8) The fact that a man has been to college will not carry him 
very far unless he is equipped with intelligence, energy, vision, 
enthusiasm, recognition that small tasks are preparation for big- 
ger ones, the ability to live within one’s means and manage one’s 
own affairs prudently. 

(9) The man who confuses matters of opinion with facts, and 
buoyantly substitutes theory for experience is discounted. 

(10) Patience is necessary. Young people must hold their 
morale in spite of discouraging circumstances, work at whatever 
offers, often without compensation other than experience, and 
watchfully wait. 

(11) Many employers pursue a policy of deferred selection. 
Efficient business says, ‘‘ We cannot afford to serve as an experi- 
mental testing-ground. Beating sense into youngsters’ heads 
takes time and costs money, therefore let someone else have them 
for awhile until they are ready to work.’’ 

(12) When a man is taken on, business will take his measure 
more often than not by assigning him to uninteresting, detailed 
routine work. The college man must learn to ‘‘take it’’ like any- 
one else. 

(13) Business looks for these qualities: a capacity for hard 
work, based upon good health; reliability—composed of ten sub- 
traits: punctuality, accuracy, truthfulness, honesty, thorough- 
ness, prudence, temperance, systematizing ability, frugality and 
faithfulness; tact; initiative; respect for business as one’s life 
work; dignity and poise under trying conditions. 

(14) Many employers believe that every man should have some 
technical tool as a preparation for business if nothing more than 
stenography, typewriting and bookkeeping. 

(15) ‘‘Study yourself as an individual—make as complete a 
picture as possible of yourself, including heredity and environ- 
ment, on paper. Then present this picture to the intelligent 
proprietor of a small enterprise, or the personnel director of a 
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large company. He will be able to tell you whether you belong in 
his field and in his company. This is a good way for a college 
man to getajob. Repeated often enough it will result in employ- 


ment. 
‘¢ Admittedly it is a process of trial and error ; but it will work.’’ 


ANOTHER CONCEPTION oF ‘‘ Das Ding an Sich,’’ FROM PRESIDENT 
BAKER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


OU inquire, what are the essential principles of development 
which have persisted in the history of the University of South 
Carolina, what are the priceless traditions in respect to which we 
should be inclined to say, ‘‘You would not expect the University 
of South Carolina to change much, would you?’’ 

You could get my answer from the lips of almost any living 
alumnus who has finished at the University of South Carolina. 
I regret to say I do not think that you could get it from every 
alumnus, because doubtless we have not impressed everyone 
with our ideals. The purpose of the University of South Caro- 
lina from its foundation to the present has been to turn out 
gentlemen. We have also endeavored to make scholars of those 
who had the capacity for it, but we do not concede that anyone 
lacks the capacity to be a gentleman. 

In the first place, we seek to evoke and to foster a spirit of high 
honor among our students. This purpose was proclaimed by 
the trustees of the University, to quote the by-laws: ‘‘The 
rewards and punishments of this institution shall be addressed to 
the sense of duty and to the principles of honor and shame.’’ 
This principle has always been the pride of students, trustees, 
faculty and alumni alike. One manifestation of this principle 
is shown in the classroom and on examination. No professor 
is supposed to spy upon his students on tests and examinations. 
The instructor expects a high standard of honor from his stu- 
dents and the students ordinarily live up to that expectation 
and exact of themselves and of each other that high standard 
of honor. 

Growing out of the feeling that every student is, at least poten- 
tially, a gentleman, our student body is now and has ever been 
a most democratic group. There is probably no more inhospi- 
table place for snobbishness than the University of South Caro- 
lina campus. 
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In these things we take pride. We not only do not seek change 
but seek to avoid change and to establish permanence. You 
would not expect the University of South Carolina to allow 
these things to change, would you? 


CoLLEGE ADMINISTRATION Topay As It APPEARS 
TO A COLLEGE DEAN 


HE writer believes in good administration. He does not 

believe in slipshod government or slipshod oversight, where 
oversight is necessary. He believes that the four-year college 
course is not merely a preparation for life, but should be made 
as far as possible ‘‘real life’’; that careless, easy-going adminis- 
tration and maintenance of a college is poor pedagogy. But 
he also believes just as profoundly that this can be and should 
be accomplished with the cooperation and not the elimination 
of a faculty. Any organization of the machinery of a college 
which, in the name of efficiency, places a wide gulf between the 
faculty and the administration is, to say the least, in a college 
of any standing, a direct reflection upon the dignity and com- 
petence of that faculty. This is bad enough. But let no one 
think for a moment that the unwholesome effect is confined to the 
faculty. It permeates the student body sooner or later.* 

It was not my purpose at the outset to cite our organization 
at Carleton College. But the reader will perhaps be interested, 
since our policies in reference to committees avoid many of the 
dangers to which I have referred. In fact, they represent the 
organization to be found in almost all colleges not yet affected 
by the ‘‘hang-over’’ from the inebriating days of ruthless ‘‘busi- 
ness efficiency.’’ In addition to the usual committees—Registra- 
tion and Schedule, Curriculum, Library, Research, Graduate 
Study, Personnel Service, Student Finances, Public Occasions, 
Auditing Accounts of Student Organization, etc..—we have our 
General Committee (usually known elsewhere as the Adminis- 
tration or Executive Committee of the Faculty). It was organ- 


* May I meation parenthetically that my thesis holds good for the entire 
personnel of a college, including stenographers, custodians and all other em- 
ployees. If even humble employees of a college are treated as mere pawns 
in the game of ‘‘efficient administration,’’ their self-respect and loyalty 
suffer, the echoes of which inevitably reach into the student body, creating a 
most unwholesome and demoralizing academic atmosphere and one which 
can have only unfortunate, and wholly avoidable, results. 
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ized some ten years ago by faculty action, when it was felt that 
there should be a committee empowered to act for the faculty 
upon definite routine matters and also, in an emergency, between 
faculty meetings, to speak for the faculty when it would be 
impossible or inexpedient to call together the entire body. It 
consists of the dean of the college, the dean of women, and five 
members of the faculty appointed by the president. The com- 
mittee has proven through the years a most valuable connecting 
link between the faculty and the administration. Through it 
the administration can quickly establish contact with the faculty. 
In time of emergency it can be promptly assembled to represent 
the latter. Its powers have been gradually extended through 
the years by action of the faculty approved by the president. 
It is empowered to act upon routine matters formerly presented 
to the faculty. In early years, it acted upon many disciplinary 
eases, but it now rarely concerns itself with such matters. It 
is rather the democratic link in the chain of administration, 
connecting the president, deans and faculty.—Lindsey Blayney, 
in School and Soctety. 


Miss FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of Labor, speaking 

at the Wellesley College Commencement: ‘‘The machine has 
released you young people from association with drudgery, but 
you must devote the time and effort it has saved you to finding 
a solution of the problems it has brought. With the machine we 
have found the capacity to produce a surplus of the material 
things of life. You young people must detach yourselves from 
these material things and serve society in the social and cultural 
fields—where it does not seem possible that we may obtain a 
surplus. The aim of young Americans should be to create the 
conditions for a balanced economic progress in order to achieve 
a good life for all people. . . . No one person can solve problems 
of social and economic conflict. We must learn to accept the 
judgment of the many against the will and power of one of 
the few. Never was there a time when competence was more 
needed. Education does not solve it, but it illuminates human 
problems. ’’ 


PRESIDENT HENRY I. STAHR, in his inaugural address at 
Hood College: ‘‘It is important that our youth acquire cer- 
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tain skills, but we regard it as essential that whatever the young 
woman of today proposes to do when she leaves college, she 
shall go out with the background of an educational experience 
which has been truly liberalizing, which has enlarged the horizon 
of her thinking and increased the number and intensity of her 
appreciations. Furthermore, she must have acquired the ability 
to stand upon her own feet and to think and act for herself. 
Foundations must be laid securely if the superstructure is to 
have stability.”’ 


PEESIDENT CHARLES J. TURCK, to a graduating class: 

‘<The college education that is most valuable is that which fits 
a man for the long years of life and not for the immediate tasks 
that await him after graduation. Many things in business can 
only be learned by doing them, and there is no reason why the 
college graduate should be exempted from learning these tasks 
in the usual routine that awaits everybody else. But after the 
routine is learned, then the college graduate ought to be able 
to show his employer that he has a broader grasp of problems, 
a more penetrating vision, a deeper understanding of the funda- 
mental factors than the man who has not had college experience. 
Do not expect to reach the top tomorrow, but expect to reach 
the top in the end. . . . If I had one general word of advice to 
all graduates, it would be that they should not be too sure that 
one particular task is the only one for which they are fit. A 
great many unexpected circumstances will arise that may lead 
you away from the opportunity that you have long sought and 
into a greater opportunity of which you had not dreamed. The 
great advantage of the liberal arts education is that it fits you, 
not for the particular job, but for work and play and friendship 
of many kinds and in many places. I once heard Dr. J. H. 
Jowett, the noted Englishman, preach on ‘The Ministry of the 
Closed Door.’ If one door closes on you, it is to lead you to 
another door. Don’t be discouraged but be prepared, whenever 
your opportunity comes.’’ 


COLLEGE DEAN: ‘‘For a month I have been thinking a 
note to you would be in order concerning the high quality 
of the last two issues of the Association BULLETIN. For a number 
of years, I have read the BULLETIN consistently but I think the 
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last two issues have stepped away ahead of anything you have 
ever done in that particular publication. Most of the members 
of our faculty who are really concerned with that sort of thing 
have been able to imbibe the contents with profit. They have 
all spoken enthusiastically about the last two issues. In the 
area covered and in the complete way it has been told, you have 
done those of us in these small colleges a great deal of good. I 
shall look forward with anticipation to the next issue.”’’ 


THREE ‘‘ YoutH MovEMENTS’”’ 


LMOST simultaneously three significant ‘‘ Youth Movements’”’ 

have budded and flowered. 

The National Youth Administration, Aubrey Williams, Execu- 
tive Director, has authority for the administration of the fund 
of $50,000,000 appropriated by the Government for the payment 
of individual grants to 375,000 high school, college and graduate 
students for the year 1935-36, and in addition the special study 
of the needs and problems of the 3,000,000 boys and girls who 
are not in school. As a closely related enterprise, though not 
officially connected with it, there are the CCC Camps, Robert 
Fechner, Director, for which the Federal Government has already 
allotted $521,000,000 to June 30, 1936. 

The Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, 
Homer P. Rainey, Director, is entering on a thorough survey of 
the problems of American youth and attempted methods of their 
solution. The General Education Board has authorized an ap- 
propriation up to $500,000 extending over a period of years and 
has given its Executive Committee authority to appropriate an 
additional sum of $300,000 as the project develops. 

The Progressive Education Association has provided a research 
staff for a new Commission on Human Relations, Dr. Alice B. 
Keliher, Chairman, to meet the need for preparing new materials 
to assist the adolescent in establishing better human relations. 
The new Commission plans to bring together the facts and under- 
standings which will clarify the issues faced by the adolescent 
today. Significant materials will be drawn from all fields—the 
basic sciences, literature, the arts, the cinema—without concern 
for present subject matter divisions. Out of this, it is hoped, 
will grow a new curriculum built around the psychology and 
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needs of youth rather than around the logical structure of aca- 
demic discipline. 


R. J. H. COFFIN, of Whittier and Occidental Colleges, Cali- 

fornia, has issued a preliminary report on the schools and 
colleges of the Five Years’ Meeting of Friends, in which he names 
nine principles in terms of which the Liberal College needs de- 
liberately to reorganize itself : 

1. There is an important distinction between general and 
liberal education. 

2. General education belongs to the high school and junior 
college. Liberal education belongs to the senior college. 

3. General education is correlated with the maturing of per- 
sonality while liberal has to do primarily with the control of 
social patterns, through enlightened leadership in social planning. 

4. The present social milieu is the result of an unbalance be- 
tween the physical sciences and the life sciences both in the 
curriculum and in the popular regard. 

5. The senior college has scattered its efforts in dozens of de- 
partments and hundreds of courses, specializing in this and that 
with no sense of social mission. 

6. The salvation of the college and the cure for the social mal- 
adjustment is a return of the college to the liberal objective. 

7. This can be effected by a proper emphasis upon the new 
humanities and their coordination about the central purpose of 
social planning, together with, 

8. A reorganization of methods of instruction, again approach- 
ing reality by functionalizing the curriculum. 

9. Finally, campus activities must themselves be ordered by 
the application of democratic principles, if we desire to render 
democracy effective as a master pattern of society. 


AaneEs Scott DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


A® MENTIONED in the May Buuietin Agnes Scott College 

has been working to complete a development program for 
$1,600,000 which was begun in the fall of 1929. The goal of the 
College was made possible by gifts totalling $600,000 from the 
General Education Board on condition that the College would 
collected in full from its general subscribers so as to claim the 
General Education Board fund. 
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The total expenditures from this campaign include an adminis- 
tration building—$300,000; steam plant and laundry—$125,000; 
new library building—$200,000; land and improvements— 
$150,000 ; permanent equipment—$75,000; walks, drives, sewers, 
ete.—$75,000 ; endowment—$675,000 ; total, $1,600,000. 

More than 8,000 subscribers contributed toward the success of 
raise from other friends $1,000,000. By July 1, 1935, it had 
the campaign, and the alumnae, faculty and students of the Col- 
lege provided more than half of the supplementary sum which 
Agnes Scott was required to provide. 

In this connection, the Editor would call attention to the papers 
on Fund-Raising in the Alumni Department beginning on page 
431 of this issue. 


BoTaANICAL RESEARCH AT CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


HE HORMONE, a none too clearly defined chemical some- 
thing which enables plants to grow, will be the subject of a 
highly interesting study soon to be undertaken at Connecticut 
College at New London. Nearing completion on the college 
campus is a greenhouse, scientifically equipped, in which the 
research will be conducted by Professor George S. Avery, Jr., 
his associates and advanced students in the botany department. 
To make possible this research into the question of plant hor- 
mones and the part they play in plant behavior, the Rockefeller 
Foundation has given $10,000, an additional $5,250 came from 
A. C. Ernst, nationally known accountant of Cleveland, and 
about an equal amount was appropriated from College funds. 
Inside the new greenhouse at New London one finds that while 
science will permit enjoyment by those who are content with the 
mere fact of growing flowers and plants, there is much to suggest 
the research enthusiast at work. Heavily insulated laboratories 
below the surface are to be kept constantly at a temperature of 
79 degrees and a humidity of 90 per cent, for those are the atmos- 
pherie conditions under which plant hormone study can best be 
conducted. 

A botanist defines a plant hormone as something which, when 
present in minute amounts, enables some life process, such as 
growth, to go on. Hormones can be extracted chemically from 
a plant but there is no known chemical test to detect the presence 
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of hormones in minute amounts. All tests are made upon seed- 
ling plants. Botanists have ascertained that there are three 
different kinds of hormones and these have been named Auxin A, 
Auxin B, and Hetero-Auxin. Research findings at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, New York, suggest that there may 
be many other plant growth hormones. 

The effect of light, temperature and other factors on growth 
of plants, as well as the defining of different kinds of hormones, 
will be studied by Professor Avery and his staff. The labora- 
tories are so equipped that monochromatic light can be thrown 
upon any plant at any time. Red is supposed to accelerate plant 
growth, while blue, violet, and ultra-violet are deterrents. If 
it is true that corn or any other plant grows faster at night, be- 
cause of the unfavorable presence of blue in the daylight spec- 
trum, that plant can have its light without the blue and thus show 
what it can do in the most favorable light conditions. 

Bending of a plant stem or of leaves toward light is attributed 
to a redistribution of hormones. A similar redistribution takes 
place when plants are laid on their side. Their stems respond by 
turning upward, away from gravity. Part of the study will be 
devoted to the securing of data on this phase of plant growth 
and there will be research into the question of what relation the 
hormones in a plant have to dwarfing, gigantism, and the like. 

Plants such as native hollies, dogwood, and laurel, cuttings 
from which just refuse to take root under ordinary conditions, 
will be subjected to intense study. In some instances it has been 
found that hormones can be applied to a cutting and roots 
speedily grow. Here, of course, is a commercial value as a pos- 
sible development from the study, for growth from seed, in many 
cases, is a long process. 

For several years development of interest, on the part of stu- 
dents, in plant life has had the encouragement of the college ad- 
ministration. Adjoining the campus is the Connecticut Arbo- 
retum having as its purpose the conservation and propagation 
of the native plant life of Connecticut. The Arboretum has the 
interest and active support of many of the garden clubs and 
D. A. R. chapters in the state. The achievements of the college 
in the field of botany are indicated by the fact that a European 
student, awarded an international fellowship, chose Connecticut 
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College as the place for her graduate study in the United States. 
It was, perhaps, partly because of the attitude of the college 
toward botany that the Rockefeller grant was made possible. 
The Foundation usually confines its research grants to the larger 
universities. 

President Katharine Blunt sees in the botany courses at Con- 
necticut College an opportunity for contributing to better citi- 
zenship in that young women can find in such instruction much 
that will enable them to be of service to their communities. 
Through such courses, she believes, students are enabled to be- 
come alert to scientific investigation, if they are so minded, or to 
prepare themselves for advisory service to garden clubs, and for 
participation, professionally or as citizens, in the many activities 
incident to conservation and civic beautification through knowl- 
edge and wise selection of plants. The college, while giving due 
emphasis to the liberal arts, continues to meet the vocational and 
avocational needs of its students. 


INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN THE SociaAL SCIENCES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Witson GEE, DIRECTOR 


‘THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES at the University of Virginia was established in 
1926 for the purpose of stimulating and facilitating research 
among the faculty of that institution. It is governed by a Coun- 
cil appointed by the President, with functions legislative, ad- 
visory and financial. The projects which comprise the program 
of the Institute are first submitted to the Council for approval 
and determination as to the measure of financial support to be 
granted. The Director of the Institute, Professor Wilson Gee, 
performs the usual duties pertaining to such an office. 

A central office staff of stenographers cares for the secretarial 
work, not only of the office of the Director, but also the steno- 
graphic and clerical requirements in pursuit of the authorized 
projects. 

The Institute has been highly successful in developing a re- 
search atmosphere among the social science professors. During 
a five-year period, before the organization of the Institute was 
fully under way, only one volume appeared from the pen of a 
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social science professor at the University of Virginia. Since the 
organization of the Institute, an average of six books a year hag 
come from the social science faculties in this institution. About 
two-thirds of these have been projects sponsored by the Institute, 
Since its inception, twenty-four studies have been completed and 
published under the auspices of the Institute and twenty are now 
in progress. 

The major part of the financial support for this reasearch 
program has been derived from grants made by the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial and the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
University is contributing to the support of the Institute on an 
increasing scale, designed to match these funds so far as prac- 
ticable under the conditions of economic depression. 

While the attitude has been favorable toward group or ¢o- 
operative research projects, it has been felt from the start that 
such efforts are best when they arise naturally—are ‘‘ grown into” 
rather than ‘‘gone into.’’ Much informal cooperation and con- 
sultation have taken place in the pursuit of Institute studies, serv- 
ing to break down the artificial lines dividing the separate disci- 
plines and emphasizing the problem itself. During the nine 
years of its existence, practically every social science professor 
at Virginia has been substantially aided in his research interests 
and many of them in several projects. While the program of 
the Institute has been concerned mainly with the problems of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, no spirit of coercion has been brought 
to bear in this regard. The research interests of the professors 
have leaned naturally toward the inviting problems immediately 
about their doors. A diversity of interests is being accommo- 
dated. Research aid granted has assumed a number of different 
forms as, for example, research assistants, release of the profes- 
sor’s time from customary teaching by the employment of sub- 
stitutes, field expenses, stenographic assistance and supplies from 
the central office, and aid in publication. 

The Institute from the start rigidly avoided any form of gradu- 
ate student subsidy. The research assistants provided the pro- 
fessor have all been on a full-time basis and have in no instance 
been allowed to carry any graduate studies. Their work is wholly 
devoted to the research projects of the professors who have re- 
quested and been allowed this form of research aid by the Council. 
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At no time before in the history of the University has research 
interest in the social sciences been so widespread and genuine 
among its social science faculties as during the past year. Each 
succeeding year since the establishment of the Institute in 1926 
has seen a cumulative gain in the development of this research 
spirit to the point where it is now firmly established as a part of 
the atmosphere in the social sciences. 


THOMAS FAIR NEBLETT, President of the National Stu- 

dent Federation of America, aptly remarks: ‘‘ There is a great 
deal of confusion in the use of the term ‘youth movement.’ To 
add to the confusion the term has been applied to movements in 
foreign countries which were neither initiated nor are they being 
carried out by youth itself, but by a group of older people who 
are directing the thinking and action of the young people. Cer- 
tainly the efforts of older people, either through the government 
or any other agency, to direct youth’s thought and action cannot 
in the true sense be called a ‘youth movement.’ There is no 
articulate ‘youth movement’ in this country outside the schools 
and colleges. The only expression of a ‘‘youth movement”’ in 


this country will be through the upsurge of ideas and ideals of 
the young people in attempting a solution of the problems which 
face each generation in a democracy.’’ 


HE ASSOCIATION OFFICE has recently brought out an 

attractive new folder describing its publications for general 
distribution. A copy will be sent on application gratis. Both the 
BULLETIN and the books sponsored by the Association have re- 
ceived most cordial commendation in recent months from leaders 
of higher education in all parts of the country. The BULLETIN 
welcomes short contributions of news items and significant re- 
ports in the field of college administration and instruction. We 
are always glad to hear from alert and discriminating readers. 
Address The Editor, BuLLETIN of the Association of American 
Colleges, 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RESIDENT BUTLER, of Columbia University, has an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee to study ‘‘a joint 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences and the theory and prac- 
tice of education in preparation for high school and college teach- 
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ing.’’ The committee was appointed after Dean Virginia (, 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, had written to Dr. Butler stat. 
ing that ‘‘conditions and requirements in the public schools in 
many states are making it increasingly difficult for graduates of 
liberal arts colleges to teach in public schools.”’ 


HE NUMBER of young men and women in Canada seeking 

higher education has not been affected by the depression. A 
recent bulletin released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
showed 34,270 students of university grade were on full-time 
enrolment in Canadian universities in 1934. In 1933 the total 
was 33,996, and in 1932 it was 34,456. In the prosperous year 
1929 the total was 33,061. 


D®*: WILLIAM T. ROOT, JR., has been appointed Dean of the 

Graduate School of the University of Pittsburgh, succeeding 
Dean L. P. Seig, who became President of the University of 
Washington. Dr. Root has been head of the Department of Psy- 
chology since 1929 and is widely known for his work in penology. 
In cooperation with Stanley Ashe, Warden of the Western Peni- 
tentiary, he inaugurated the present system of education for 
prisoners there. He is a member of the prison’s board of trus- 
tees and chairman of the Parole Committee. 


A 2ESTRICTED group of 200 students interested in obtaining 
a general rather than a preprofessional education during 
the first two years of college has been enrolled in the new unified 
study division of New York University at Washington Square 
College. Emphasis on the social sciences will feature the course, 
which will also include a unified liberal arts course correlating 
the study of written and oral English, the physical sciences, the 
nature of life and man, philosophy, literature, fine arts and 
music. Such requirements as academic grades, semester exami- 
nations and customary penalties for absence will be abolished. 
A comprehensive examination at the end of the two-year period, 
covering the whole field of study, will measure the achievement 
of the individual student. 
The new program is an addition to the existing programs of 
Washington Square College, which for the present remain un- 
changed. 
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PRESIDEN T CONANT at the 1935 Harvard Commencement : 

‘We must see to it that inside the University walls there is a 
very vigorous debate, a keen searching of these problems which 
arise in economics and politics and sociology and the related sci- 
ences. We must see to it that all sides are represented and that 
our universities are not reserved for one point of view but are 
filled with the spirit of the search for truth, to discover great 
ideas and bring them to the attention of human beings. If we 
ean do that, whatever the future has in store for us in this coun- 
try, Harvard and Yale and the others whose past goes back to 
the seventeenth century will be of the greatest use to this 
eountry.’’ 


ROFESSOR WALTER ABELL, head of the Art Depart- 

ment at Acadia University, has led in the organization of 

the art teachers of the Maritime Provinces of Canada for the 

purpose of quickening public interest in the arts, securing more 

and better circulating exhibitions at less expense, and bringing 
important visiting lecturers on art to the colleges. 

Faced with a discouraging situation, Professor Abell deter- 
mined to undertake two community projects which might help to 
remedy it. One was the establishment of a Fine Arts Club at 
Acadia University ; a club intended to place the resources of the 
college Art Department at the disposal of the community at 
large and in return to enlist the support of all who were inter- 
ested in art. The second project was the formation of an asso- 
ciation to bring the various Maritime colleges and other interested 
institutions together for cooperative effort. Cordial support 
from the Carnegie Corporation made his dream an actuality. 

The Acadia Fine Arts Club got under way last fall with sev- 
enty members. Its activities included meetings every two weeks 
with illustrated talks on art, groups for sketching, linoleum-cut 
designing, and music appreciation, and the assembling of a col- 
lection of pictures which members could borrow and take to their 
rooms. The pictures either belonged to the college Art Depart- 
ment or were secured on loan from local artists. A similar club 
was formed some months later at Mt. Allison University, Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick. 
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Work for the Maritime Art Association began with an initial 
survey of the field. An attempt was made to reach all interested 
groups and individuals in the three provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. Plans matured 
during the winter and the new Association was officially organ- 
ized at a meeting held in St. John, New Brunswick, in March. 
Thirteen groups joined at that time. 

The programme for the coming year includes five traveling 
exhibitions which will be circulated to all the groups belonging 
to the Association. Three of these exhibitions will be secured 
from the National Gallery of Canada, two are being organized by 
the Maritime Art Association itself. Two lecture tours are also 
being worked out, the first to be given by Mr. Arthur Lismer, 
well-known Canadian painter and Educational Director of the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. The Association has been heartily en- 
dorsed and is being assisted by the National Gallery of Canada. 

On the whole, college art departments and other art groups in 
the Maritime Provinces look forward to a more active season this 
year than they have had for a number of years past. Thus does 
discouragement sometimes prove a stimulus to greater effort and 
new activity! 





COMMENTS FROM COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Copies of the BuLLETIN arrived and were distributed this 
morning. To say that the BULLETIN has already created a favor- 
able impression is to state something less than the fact. I 
write at 4:00 p. m. and every faculty member I have met in 
the hall or in my office mentioned the BULLETIN and seems to 
have read it. This issue is a distinct contribution to the colleges 
this fall, and I wish to thank you and your associates, and to con- 
gratulate you. 


Please let me express appreciation for the recent BULLETIN 
of our Association. This is most timely and helpful. I am of 
the opinion that this BULLETIN alone is worth the annual mem- 
bership fee for any institution in the Association. We certainly 
need help of this sort at this trying time and I trust that 
you will continue your work in this direction. 
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COLLEGE MUSIC 


CoLLEGE Music, an investigation for the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, by Randall Thompson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1935. 


From CORRESPONDENTS: 


No more valuable book has passed over my desk during the 
past year. 


I am quite sure that it is a very distinct contribution to the 
whole matter of music in college. We will have our entire 
Musie Faculty read it. I will also recommend it to a number 
of our literary faculty. 


I have found a great deal of pleasure and profit in going 
over it. 


A creative work of the mind. It is a masterpiece of order and 
synthesis. I have read it twice. Thank Heaven, no educational 
surveyor got his hands—I would not say mind—on that job. 


It answers just such questions as have been bothering us from 
time to time and I was especially interested in the two sides of 
the question with reference to credits for practical music. 


Eprrortau Note :—On pages 48-50 of College Music the author 
sets forth the practices in the matter of applied music under seven 
heads: ‘‘I. Not offered ; II. Offered, but no credit granted ; III. Of- 
fered, but credit granted only to Music majors; IV. Offered and 
credit granted to any qualified student of Theory or History; 
V. Offered, credited, but not required for the major in Music; 
VI. Offered and required for the major in Music; VII. Offered 
and credit granted whether a student elects Theory or not.’’ 
—R. L. K. 


CoMMENTS BY BurRNET C. TuTHILL 


SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
R. THOMPSON’S report, as published by the Association of 
American Colleges, contains a considerable amount of valu- 
able information which Mr. Thompson has collected. However, 
it seems to me that both in his investigation and in his report, 
Mr. Thompson has approached his subject with what might be 
called an Eastern point of view and has interpreted his conver- 
423 
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sations with students and teachers in support of his point of view 
rather than in an unbiased judicial manner. 

Mr. Thompson is especially anxious to prove that granting 
eredit for any activity in applied music, whether it be individual 
or group, works to the disadvantage of performance secured, 
whereas it has developed from my own experience in examining 
over three times as many schools as Mr. Thompson has visited, 
that the quality of the work depends wholly upon the quality of 
the instruction and the standards set up in the individual school, 
and has no relation whatever to the question of credit. The whole 
question involved in measuring a college curriculum in semester 
hours finally goes back to a question of some sort of division of 
the student’s time between the various subjects which he wishes 
to pursue. It is obvious that if there is no credit for applied 
music, the student must fill his time with other subjects, musical 
or otherwise, and will have left comparatively little time or 
energy to devote to applied music, the study of which is far from 
being merely mechanical, it being both a mental discipline and a 
means of studying at first hand the great literature of music. 
There is no better way to study the subject and to learn about its 
theory and history than to take part in the performance of as 
much music as possible. 

In view of the attitude above expressed, I wish to go on record 
once more as heartily in favor of the supplementary report pre- 
sented by the Committee consisting of Messrs. Hanson, Butler 
and Weaver. 

As I was secretary of the meeting when this matter was voted 
upon, I can say from the record that this opinion was held by a 
majority of the members of the Sponsoring Committee. 


OBSERVATIONS BY G. S. DIicKINSON 


PROFESSOR OF Music, VASSAR COLLEGE 


Two ATTUTUDES in particular have existed and still exist 
with respect to the conduct of music in the college. They 
are antithetical and create a constant issue. They have their 
basis in two distinct types of musical mind engaged in college 
music: the theoretical and the practical. Each one has done 
college music both good and ill. 
The theoretical musician has succeeded especially in identify- 
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ing music with other fields of learning, in maintaining standards 
of scholarship, in developing scientific methods of teaching, and 
in promoting pure knowledge of the subject. But he has too 
often been a mere academician and as such has failed to represent 
adequately the living art. He has overemphasized theorization, 
and has underemphasized acquaintance with music literature 
through listening and performance. 

The practical musician in the college, on the other hand, has 
largely failed in the very respects in which the theoretical musi- 
cian has succeeded. He has tended to regard music as a self- 
sufficient field, and in his intense practical cultivation of it he has 
unconsciously isolated it from its general background. He has 
sometimes been very naive in the maintenance of academic stand- 
ards, though at the same time he may have been fanatical in his 
standards of musical performance. He has deprecated a highly 
organized classroom procedure as academic. He frequently 
knows little of music theory or history and fails to apply what 
little he knows. He has done great service, however, in keeping 
the reality of actual music in the foreground. Through his re- 
liance on musical intuition he has contributed the artistic sensi- 
bility without which the subject becomes unreal and dry. 

Both of these attitudes have had their influence in college music. 
But they mix with difficulty and one is likely to eclipse the other 
in academic councils. In the older and more deeply entrenched 
institutions, especially in the East, the academic musician has 
enjoyed considerable importance. Westward and among the 
so-called progressives of the East—often dilettantes—it has been 
the practical musician who has dominated. 

If I read the signs rightly, it is the partial failure of the aca- 
demic musician to represent the living art which lies back of such 
an investigation as that which Mr. Thompson was commissioned 
to make. There exists an unmistakable revolt in college music, 
as in other fields, against the academic, even in the best sense of 
the term. This revolt has been inevitable and is based on certain 
tangible abuses. But as this trend in college music pursues its 
way, we are in the greatest possible danger of being thrown un- 
ceremoniously into the arms of the practical musician, or worse 
still, the quack musician-educator who purports to stand on an 
ideal ground between the two extremes. The second state thus 
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becomes worse than the first. We must realize with exceptional 
clearness that progress away from the fallacies of the academic 
need not lead to embracing with enthusiasm the shortcomings of 
the purely practical. 

Mr. Thompson’s book reveals that he is profoundly conscious 
of this danger. Regardless of whether one accepts all of the de- 
tails of his argument or not, it is my belief that his document is 
a timely and brilliant and constructive formulation against the 
pitfalls of either extreme. He will have none of the academic 
as such: yet he takes the strongest stand for musical scholarship 
which I have ever seen in print. He will have none of the prac- 
tical as such (the focus of which tends to lie in the egoism of 
performance) : yet he insistently invokes the art per se and gives 
the intuitions of the artist their inalienable place in his doctrine. 
Neither the theorist nor the artist is the greater in music educa- 
tion. While Mr. Thompson’s book may for the moment raise 
more controversy than it can dispose of, it will be a partizan 
reader indeed who will fail to discern in it a path of the most lib- 
eral and genuine progress marked out for college music. 

The college must cultivate the whole unmutilated subject of 
music, but if it is to grasp its unique opportunity the college must 
also select its emphasis—that emphasis which is native to a liberal 
arts institution and consonant with the type of student in hand. 
Actually we are at present witnessing a great confusion of em- 
phases. It is Mr. Thompson’s belief (and my own conviction) 
that the unique emphasis for college music must spring from a 
deeply intellectual and at the same time artistically sensitive and 
imaginative musical scholarship, whether teacher and student are 
composing or performing, theorizing or ‘‘researching.’’ Strange 
that this must be asserted in behalf of music when the assertion 
for any other subject in the college curriculum would constitute 
a ridiculous conveyance of coals to Newcastle! 

To be sure, if the college as a whole should ever cease to set a 
high store by scholarship, we should have a different college and 
a different product, and music’s emphasis would accordingly 
shift. In the meanwhile, whatever detail of formula may govern, 
there must not be so much music, or music of such a kind, that the 
essence of a liberal arts education is lost. That would be too 
great a price to pay for the cultivation of even one’s greatest in- 
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terest. In truth, it is not the way to cultivate that interest most 
profoundly. College music, through its unique prerogatives, 
can paradoxically achieve more by offering less, that less more 
highly integrated and as deeply as possible embedded in the 
substance of the whole liberal arts curriculum. 


AN IMPoRTANT PRINCIPLE CLARIFIED 
ROY DICKINSON WELCH 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


WE HAVE in Randall Thompson’s College Music the compe- 

tent and critical survey of the status of music in American 
universities and colleges that is sorely needed. Music is no longer 
a parvenu in American higher education; it has, on the whole, 
a long and honorable history as an academic subject; it is sup- 
ported far from meanly by budgets and special grants; students 
are attracted in large numbers to academic courses and private 
instruction in the subject, and the efforts of those who teach and 
administer the art in our institutions of higher learning are quite 
generally regarded as a valuable asset to the artistic and educa- 
tional life of the country. ‘‘To advocate the inclusion of music 
as an essential subject of education is, at the present day, to beat 
at an open door.”’ 

Both in its magnitude and its essential importance as a cultural 
discipline the study of music in colleges and universities presents, 
then, one of the major problems in our educational scheme. That 
problem, as in other subjects, is many-sided. In the economic 
and social crisis faced by modern society it may seem to some 
men doubtful whether shrinking budgets should be made to 
stretch beyond the imperative needs of those subjects tradition- 
ally included under the designation ‘‘literature, science and the 
arts,’’ a designation which, as President Eliot pointed out, has 
frequently been interpreted to exclude the fine arts entirely. But 
debatable though the support of music may seem there are gravel 
questions to be considered. In particular, there is the major 
issue: What is the college’s proper concern with the art? In- 
volved in this issue are the many problems of aims, methods, and 
standards. At every point there is a choice of alternatives. Shall 
the college cultivate professional or desirably amateur interests? 
Shall it be concerned with individual performance or solely with 
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the history and theory of music? Is a general diffusion of ele- 
mentary information and experience, or is thorough scholarship, 
to be cultivated? Should the college attempt to do all of these 
things? None of them is negligible; all make a claim for atten- 
tion. And these problems have their special factors, determined 
by the particular conditions of American culture in general. It 
is the American college and the native student that are in ques- 
tion. Eminent critics to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
problem of teaching the arts in American institutions to Amer- 
ican students is not to be resolved by a wholesale importation of 
the methods developed in European universities. 

Small wonder, certainly, in the face of these complexities that 
there are to be found so many and such divergent conclusions as 
to what the American college can best do for the musical welfare 
of its students. But though many men have been of many minds 
—with the best of intentions—the time of trial and error is over. 
Much that is admirable has come out of the long-prevailing indi- 
vidualism in aims and methods, and much that is deplorable. We 
ought now to see pretty clearly what we want to do with music 
in the colleges and have some steady convictions as to how it is 
to be done. That something should be done, that music has a 
legitimate claim as one of the humanities needs no longer to be 
argued. The moment has come when we need to know the best 
thought and endeavor in the field, that we may pool the experi- 
ence and wisdom of capable teachers and so formulate some de- 
pendable principles. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is not a pedagogical tract nor does it 
purport to define the one best way for settling all the questions 
in college musical education. But it clarifies the situation and 
makes certain solutions self-evident. This, in my opinion, is its 
chief value and a very high one. But it is important as well for 
other reasons. More information is to be found in it about the 
present state of college music (1932-33) and more suggestive 
opinion and estimate of results than in any other document at our 
disposal. It cannot fail to take its place among the sources basic 
to the history of American education. The survey which it 
records was instigated by the Association of American Colleges 
and made possible through grants from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The author spent a large part of the academic year 1932-33 in 
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visiting thirty institutions of higher learning from New England 
to California and from Michigan to Texas. Quite properly a 
large part of his report is a statistical presentation of facts. For- 
tunately, however, neither he nor his sponsoring committee felt 
it necessary to limit the volume to such matters as could be 
statistically tabulated. Half the text is devoted to conclusions 
deduced from the facts, to discussions of the several natural 
divisions of the subject, and to a Program for Development. 
Some readers—and I am one of them—would have been grateful 
had Mr. Thompson found it possible to elucidate his findings and 
to clarify his contentions even more than he has done. Certainly 
few of his readers are better qualified to do so than he. 

We come to the best of the constructive thought in this book 
in the concluding chapter of Part II and the brief Chapter X 
which constitutes Part III. Up to this point Mr. Thompson has 
taken the usual musical subjects and musical organizations in 
his stride. He has reported what he observed and given valuable, 
if sometimes contentious, opinion on such matters as the teaching 
of History, Theory and Appreciation, the propriety of including 
Applied Musie of any sort in the college curriculum, the possi- 
bilities latent in glee clubs, orchestras, choirs, and the legitimacy 
of giving college credits for any kind of musical performance, 
individual or collective. He reports cases of flagrant incom- 
petence on the part of teachers, confusions worse confounded in 
the matter of standards, and unwise (if not unprincipied) ex- 
ploitation of student ambitions. But in the concluding pages 
he makes his most important contribution to constructive, co- 
ordinated thinking on the subject. The principle which he 
affirms is not new. Other men, far less acquainted than he with 
current conditions, have reached similar conclusions. From them 
it came largely as a statement of faith: here it is made a self- 
evident fact. 

‘*It is the study of music for itself, das Ding an sich, and not 
the practice of musical performance, that should be the basis of 
undergraduate and of graduate work for academic degrees in 
American colleges and universities’’ (page 131). Here academic 
institutions find the solid ground for their offerings in music. 
The art has a great literature, like the languages, a literature 
accumulated through centuries and one which records and reflects 
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the culture, high or low, obscure or universal, of the epochs in 
which it was created. Moreover, this literature is, for sensitive 
men, one of the most highly-prized elements in our cultural 
heritage. Quite apart from its historical interest, it is an im- 
mediate, living good in itself. To know it, to appreciate it (that 
ugly word was sure to raise its head!) involves for most of us 
special training, special perception, special opportunities. It 
is this literature, these monumenta musicae of the past and of the 
present that should be the entire concern of academic courses, 
For those able and willing to understand what it means, this state- 
ment of principle is a long-needed, merciful clarification of the 
whole problem of college music. 

All else are ways and means. Mr. Thompson doesn’t believe 
that Applied Music in any form should be given academic credit, 
nor the collective activity of choirs, orchestras, glee clubs and 
the like. He heartily disapproves courses ubiquitously called 
the Appreciation of Music. These, unquestionably, are the sorest 
points of dissension in the whole field. Many of his readers will 
heartily disagree. Indeed three members of his sponsoring com- 
mittee (Dr. Howard Hanson, Professor Harold Butler and Pro- 
fessor Paul J. Weaver) took issue with Mr. Thompson’s opinion 
of these matters and their rejoinders are printed at the conclusion 
of the several chapters dealing with the subjects. But in view 
of his major principle, that the college’s busines is with music as 
das Ding an sich, with all that it implies in the shaping of courses, 
judging the competence of teachers, directing the work of indi- 
viduals or groups, these disagreements are of small moment. I 
suspect that even Applied Music and courses in Appreciation 
might have Mr. Thompson’s approval if they could be shown to 
contribute something of sound value to the purpose of college 
music as defined by this principle. The burden of proof is on 
their protagonists. 





We are obtaining from Cotuece Music information which is 
a great aid to us in working out a plan for a graduate degree 
in music to be given to those who have successfully completed 
the course for a diploma in the Pious X School of Liturgical 
Music, and who hold, moreover, an A.B. from some recognized 
college. 
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ALUMNI FUNDS—PROGRAMS AND TECHNIQUES 


N THE May issue of the BULLETIN an attempt was made to 
present an overview of alumni work and relations, to sketch 
the outlines and highlights of alumni activities and interests. 
In this and succeeding issues of the BULLETIN it is planned to 
feature some one phase of alumni work, to secure detailed accounts 
of programs and techniques which have been tried and proved. 
Institutions which have been eminently successful as well as 
those which have met with but average results, large universities 
and small colleges, will contribute their experience. 

In the symposium on Alumni Funds which follows, a few of 
the executives responsible for fund-raising in alumni organiza- 
tions were asked to describe their methods and techniques. In 
each instance a well-planned program worked out to the finest 
details, inspiring and energetic leadership, plus the cooperation 
of class agents, class secretaries and other key alumni were the 
essential elements of success. 





THE HARVARD FUND CLASS AGENT SYSTEM 
Davip McCorp 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HARVARD FUND COUNCIL 


HE HARVARD FUND was founded in 1925 as a perpetual 

organization to secure annually from alumni of the College 
and the Graduate Schools, and from any other interested per- 
sons, voluntary contributions to be used by the University with- 
out restriction. From the very beginning the Harvard Fund 
has operated on what may be called the Class Agent system— 
at least in so far as the alumni of the College are concerned. 
This system had been tried successfully by other funds: Yale 
and Dartmouth in particular, and it seemed to the founders in 
Cambridge advisable to follow their excellent lead. Indeed, 
the Harvard Fund is under considerable debt to the funds of 
several sister institutions for their friendly aid and advice in 
helping to shape its course. The total number of Harvard 
alumni on the Fund’s mailing list today is approximately 65,000, 
of which some 32,000 attended Harvard College. The balance, 
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or 33,000, attended one or more of the Graduate Schools but 
had no association with the College. Since the vast majority 
of the latter group of men have other college connections than 
Harvard, the annual appeal to them made by the Fund is of 
a somewhat special nature, and except for a passing reference! 
need not be dealt with here. 

In the first year of operation the Harvard Fund was concerned 
with sixty-eight College classes, including the senior class of 
1926. The oldest living class was 1855. As soon as the plans 
of the Fund and of its initial publicity were under way, an 
Agent was appointed in each of the sixty-eight classes. These 
appointments were made by the Chairman and the Executive 
Secretary, acting on the advice of Class Secretaries and others; 
and men were chosen very carefully with reference to their 
acquaintance in the class, their proved ability and dependability, 
their interest in Harvard and in their class, and their place of 
residence. It was thought then, and quite rightly, that a Class 
Agent should live preferably in Boston or Greater Boston, and 
if possible not outside the State of Massachuseits. Of the sixty- 


1In 1933 the experiment was tried of establishing a group of Class 
Agents for the Harvard Dental School. The following figures show how it 
succeeded: Number of contributors in 1932, 25; in 1933, 323; in 1934, 454. 
Epitor’s NoteE:—The results achieved by the Harvard Fund in 1934 as 
compared with figures for the previous eight years appear in the following 
table: 
Year Contributors Amount Contributed 
3,305 $124,975.53 
4,832 152,285.58 
5,639 184,362.88 
5,976 177,765.56 
6,067 162,407.85 
6,387 127,261.70 
6,536 78,021.18 
6,626 66,041.97 
7,427 79,813.52 


$1,152,935.77 


More contributors were enrolled than in any previous year and the previous 
record was increased by 801 names. The total amount raised was 20.8 per 
cent more than in 1933. The above figures for 1934 do not include the 
Twenty-fifth celebrating class (the Class of 1909)—423 names and contri- 
butions of $47,660. 
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eight men originally appointed, eleven lived as far away as New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati; three in such towns as 
Brockton, Worcester, and Framingham, Massachusetts; and the 
balance in Boston and Greater Boston. Today, of the sixty- 
seven Agents of the Fund, three live in New York, one in Phila- 
delphia, one in Washington, and only three others outside of 
Greater Boston—in such towns as Worcester and Fitchburg. 
In other words, for every reason we have found it advisable 
to appoint local Agents whenever possible. 

The duties of the Harvard.Fund Class Agents are not arduous. 
In the first year of operation a general type of Agent’s letter 
was suggested by the Cambridge office: in some cases this sug- 
gested form was used verbatim. Two letters a year were decided 
upon: the first on March 15, the second on May 10. These dates 
have been subsequently adhered to without change except during 
the Bank Moratorium of 1933 when the dates were retarded 
two weeks. For some years past the annual procedure of the 
Class Agents has remained unchanged. The Fund operates on 
the calendar year. The annual report of the Fund is mailed 
about the 1st of February to all living alumni of the College. In 
the first or second week of February a Class Agent luncheon is 
held in Boston to which are also invited the thirty members 
of the Harvard Fund Council, the controlling board. The 
Chairman of the Fund presides; the President of the University 
or some other distinguished guest is the principal speaker. 
There is usually a short talk by one of the Agents, and plans 
for the year are outlined by the Executive Secretary. At this 
meeting, at each place at table, are copies of the annual report 
and of a large statistical sheet giving the comparative results, 
by classes, for the two previous years; this includes a triple 
rank list of all classes: by number of contributors, amounts con- 
tributed, and percentage contributing. It contains also other 
information, such as the amount of the average subscriptions, 
percentage increase or decrease for each class in the year ended, 
ete. About the middle of February a letter is sent from the 
Cambridge office to each Agent asking for a draft of his appeal. 
The majority of these drafts are returned promptly to Cam- 
bridge. The Agent by now knows the ‘‘dead-line.’”’ The Fund 
employs a Boston firm of multigraphers. A messenger from 
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there delivers the finished letters and addressed envelopes? to 
the Agent, calls for them when they are signed, and delivers 
them to the Fund office where they are folded, inserted with 
enclosures in envelopes, sealed, and sent back to Boston to be 
metered and mailed on the dates mentioned. 

In the first letter of the year the Agent now summarizes the 
results of the year previous, and usually quotes the ranking 
position of the class; he praises or dispraises his classmates for 
the results achieved, suggests what definite improvement he 
wants made, quotes a sentence or so from the President, or from 
some pertinent statement or article he may have read; he may 
use wit to point his argument. But he sets no quota unless it 
is some purely arbitrary one of his own. He usually mentions 
some minimum hypothetical gift. He uses as much originality 
as possible—and the average Agent’s letter is now a long way 
from the first rather cramped and formal letter which was 
drafted in example at the Cambridge office. Each year we 
usually mimeograph several of the more successful letters and 
send copies to all our Agents. This has been of observable help. 

The second letter is shorter—perhaps only a five-line para- 
graph—and summarizes the results to date. It is nearly always 
sent as a reminder. Both letters carry subscription blanks 
(there are no pledges) and return envelopes; and the first letter 
carries also a single sheet the size of the envelope (Commercial 
No. 9) listing the number® of contributors to the Fund for each 
class, by years, since 1926. About November first a general 
statement on the Fund, signed in facsimile by the Chairman 
(not even seen by the Agents), goes to all men who have con- 
tributed to the Fund in previous years but not in the current 


2 Most Agents fill in by hand or typewriter the first or last names of 
their classmates. They are also asked to write a one line postscript (not 
necessarily dealing with the Fund) on as many letters as possible. They 
sign all letters by hand; after each one is signed it is slipped unfolded 
under the flap of the corresponding envelope. In the Cambridge office all 
letters are sorted for postscripts. Those with postscripts are metered first 
class; those without, third class. The penny-saver style of envelope is used 
throughout, since it is impossible, of course, to predict in advance which 
class of postage each one will require. 

8 Individual amounts are never published. The return envelopes are ad- 
dressed, in nearly all cases, to The Harvard Fund, and not to the Agent. 
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year. This statement is unaccompanied by subscription blank 
or return envelope, and never fails to bring in several hundred 
additional gifts. 

Beyond preparing and signing his letters twice a year, a 
Class Agent of the Harvard Fund has little of routine work to 
do. The Cambridge office sends all receipts except in a few very 
personal cases. It has always supplied the Agents with lists of 
contributors and other information. Recently it has undertaken 
to supply each Agent who desires it with a set of filing cards 
similar to those kept in Cambridge, with the printed names 
and addresses of his entire class and such gifts entered as have 
been received since the class was first solicited. It is hoped that 
these cards, kept up to date by the Agent, will definitely assist 
him in his work. 

Perhaps the Class Agent has not yet entered his full power. 
He is already being turned to as an authority on Class and 
Harvard matters. He seems to enjoy that. His appointment is 
already regarded as a class honor. He is given very little to 
complaint. Two and a half college generations have passed since 
the Harvard Fund was established, but of the sixty-eight original 
agents twenty-two are still serving in that capacity. One of the 
last to go was the late Dean Briggs. Each year a new Agent is 
added for the current senior class. It is to this body of men 
that we owe whatever success the Harvard Fund has had. With- 
out them it would have been virtually impossible even to begin. 





MICHIGAN’S TEN-YEAR PROGRAM 


T. HawLey TAPPING 
GENERAL SECRETARY, THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANY analyses have been made from time to time of the moneys 
and other gifts which have come to the University of Michi- 

gan from its alumni and friends. In each of these analyses there 
has been brought out the interesting disclosure that the vast 
majority of these gifts have come to the University without 
solicitation. There have been the inevitable exceptions to prove 
the rule, but in the sum total of many millions of dollars, these 
solicited gifts are almost fractional. 
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Such a situation is made the more interesting when it is realized 
that practically half the physical plant at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor has been given by friends and alumni 
of the University. In addition to this, many millions of dollars 
have been poured into the University coffers for other uses. It 
is indeed remarkable that the alumni and friends of a state-sup- 
ported educational institution should have done this for the Uni- 
versity. There have been many reasons, of course, but it is not 
within the purview of this article to discuss them. 

Special solicitations among the alumni have been, as above indi- 
cated, few and far between. The Michigan Union and the Alumni 
Memorial Hall were two buildings constructed about twenty years 
ago, funds for which were raised by alumni campaign committees 
which carried on general solicitations. The same situation arose 
in connection with the Michigan League, the clubhouse of Michi- 
gan women, which, likewise, was financed by contributions solic- 
ited in a general campaign. 

Then, of course, there have been many instances in which pro- 
fessors and other leaders in the University have asked particular 
alumni for help in research enterprises or in research expeditions. 
The sum total of these gifts probably will never be known as no 
compilation has even been made of them. They were sizable, it 
is certain, but inasmuch as they were generally individual enter- 
prises, entered upon with the consent but not the assistance of 
the University, their complete story has never been recorded. 

Very often embarrassing situations arose in connection with 
these so-called sporadic raids upon a comparatively few of the 
moneyed alumni of the University. These alumni were perfectly 
willing to contribute to University enterprises, yet expressed a 
desire that these solicitations have more of an official character. 

Out of this situation came the Michigan Alumni Ten-Year 
Program. It was conceived and formulated by Elmer J. Otta- 
way, a member of the Literary Class of 1894, and the President 
of the Alumni Association. As a newspaper publisher in Port 

1 Since this article was received announcement has been made of a gift of 
$5,000,000 to the University by the Horace H. Rackham and Mary A. Rack- 
ham Fund. One million dollars will be used to construct an independent 
building for the Graduate School, the balance being used as a perpetual 
endowment.—The Editors. 
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Huron, Michigan, he had been concerned with many financial 
campaigns for specific enterprises and knew of their weaknesses. 
Therefore, he sought for something new and unusual. His Michi- 
gan Alumni Ten-Year Program was certainly of that nature. 

In the first place, he sought a long time project. He did not 
want a sudden and hectic flurry of money raising, to be followed 
by a do-nothing policy. He did not want a plan which would 
throw all the responsibility upon the University or the Alumni 
Association. He wanted a large proportion of initiative to come 
from the alumni themselves. His Ten-Year Program was of this 
nature. It called for a statement by the University of its needs 
and then for the adoption, as their own particular objective, of 
one or more of these needs by each one of the organized alumni 
groups such as the University of Michigan Clubs, the Alumnae 
Chapters, or the alumni classes. He also, incidentally, saw the 
possibility that individual alumni would find in the University 
statement a project which they might satisfy alone. Such proved 
to be the ease, and very shortly after the announcement of the 
program there came to the University a gift of more than 
$125,000 from a citizen of Detroit. The only promotional activ- 
ity called for was the publicizing of the Ten-Year Program 
through the official publication of the Alumni Association and 
through visitations by members of its staff and its officers. This 
is all that has ever been done. Perhaps it might properly be 
stated here parenthetically that within the last year, the Michigan 
Alumni Ten-Year Program, originally intended to be a single 
effort of ten years, has been made a permanent program, consist- 
ing of ten-year cycles, each cycle to be terminated by a jubilee 
celebration on the Michigan campus, at which time reports are 
made of objectives attained, objectives adopted and projects 
launched. The Michigan Alumni Ten-Year Program was offi- 
cially launched late in the year 1927 and it was intended that it 
should culminate in 1937, which, at that time, was believed to 
be the date for the celebration of the one hundredth birthday 
anniversary of the University. Since that time legal and his- 
torical sleuths have convinced University authorities that the real 
birth date of the University was 1817. As the result, the celebra- 
tion in 1937 will be purely a Ten-Year Program jubilee. 
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The history of the progress of Michigan’s Ten-Year Program 
has been an interesting one and has been one of progress and 
achievement in spite of the fact that the nation-wide economic 
depression has frustrated to a large degree the accomplishments 
hoped for and forecasted by progress made during the first three 
years of the period. Alumni Association officials have felt it 
proper and accurate to state that approximately one-half million 
dollars represents the achievement to date. Many of the ob- 
jectives determined upon early have been kept constantly before 
the members of the groups adopting them, with the result that 
large sums of money have been raised in many instances. Chief 
among these, as an example, might be cited the Faculty Salary 
Endowment Fund of the University of Michigan Club of New 
York City, an objective calling for the raising of a quarter of a 
million dollars to be used by the Regents of the University in 
providing salary increases for Faculty members for whom such 
increases were found necessary between budget-making periods. 
Approximately $210,000 of the quarter million dollar objective 
was pledged and already almost 50 per cent of this has been 
actually paid over to the University. The fund is now in use 
and its benefits enjoyed by several professors on the Michigan 
campus. 

Other objectives adopted have been such things as endowment 
funds for library purchases, scholarship funds available to stu- 
dents from the locality in which the supporting club is located, 
fellowship funds, notable among which have been the fellowships 
financed by the alumnae organization of the University through 
its member chapters and, lastly, the unique enterprise of a group 
of University of Michigan Clubs in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in aiding the financing of equipment for the Summer 
Forestry Camp of the University School of Forestry and Con- 
servation. 

Alumni, both as individuals and as members of groups, have 
been intrigued by the Ten-Year Program because it offers them 
an opportunity to do a specific job which is particularly their 
own. This would be impossible, naturally, in a general cam- 
paign in which all funds were dumped into a general depository. 
The alumni have seen the various objectives as independent and 
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individual tasks to perform and have visualized the accomplish- 
ment thereof as a personal achievement on their part. 

The program is satisfactory in reaching all alumni because the 
alumni classes have espoused the project, thus assuring those 
alumni who do not participate in the program through their 
local University of Michigan Club an opportunity to do so 
through their organized alumni class. 

The machinery is simple and inexpensive. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation budget is very lightly taxed and handles, as indicated 
previously, only the bringing to the attention of the alumni the 
existence of the Michigan Alumni Ten-Year Program, its pur- 
pose and its mode of operation. Once an objective has been 
adopted by a local organization, the entire task of accomplishment 
rests upon that organization itself. It finances the campaign 
for funds and, in the majority of cases, it handles itself the col- 
lection of funds. These funds, in the majority of instances, are 
being deposited with the University as fast as they are received. 

As indicated, the economic depression has hurt the progress 
of the program very seriously. In fact, it properly has been 
deemed inadvisable to push the program at all at any time during 
the last five years. Those Clubs which had already embarked 
upon their objective have been encouraged and have successfully 
carried through. The adoption of new objectives has been dis- 
couraged, however, both in the belief that it would be inadvisable 
to attempt any campaign under present circumstances and also 
because it was very evident that an objective determined upon 
during the depression would be very much smaller than an ob- 
jective adopted subsequent to the return of better conditions. 
The policy has proven a wise one for within the last eight months 
there has been a distinct revival of interest in the program and 
new objectives have been adopted in several instances. Through- 
out the depression, the Alumni Association has kept the Alumni 
Ten-Year Program constantly before the alumni, though always 
as something to be considered for the future. The result has 
been to implant very thoroughly in the minds of all alumni the 
Ten-Year Program idea until,at the present time, it is a part of 
Michigan’s alumni vocabulary. 

If any conclusion were to be drawn from the history of the 
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Alumni Ten-Year Program to date, it would be to the effect that 
it is now and is destined to be a very important part in Michi- 
gan’s alumni history. 





WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY’S CONTINUOUS PROGRAM 


ELuiot J. JENSEN 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CoUNCIL, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


‘THE CONTINUOUS PROGRAM of organized appeal for an- 

nual contributions to Western Reserve University was adopted 
in September, 1933, as the substitute for the old type of capital 
account campaign. Briefly stated, the object of the Continuous 
Program is through continuous effort (1) to secure thousands 
of modest annual contributions from alumni, public, and cor- 
porations for general operating use; (2) to seek larger gifts 
mainly for specific objects, preferably for work now in progress, 
but also for new work, new buildings and equipment; (3) to 
attract attention of testators to Western Reserve University as 
a beneficiary of bequests. 

Recognizing the superiority of the personal solicitation method 
and having the advantage of approximately 70 per cent of its 
active alumni body living in Cleveland or its suburbs, plans for 
recruiting a large force of volunteer workers were formulated. 

A University Alumni Council composed of three alumni repre- 
sentatives from each of the University’s thirteen Colleges, and 
the presidents of the Alumni Associations as ex-officio members, 
was appointed to take the leadership in this organization. 
Through scores of meetings 1,378 volunteers were recruited for 
the first year’s effort and were adequately instructed in the 
University’s needs, aims, and goals. 

Each worker was asked to interview personally ten fellow- 
alumni. Prospect cards were assigned either on a class or a 
geographical basis. One month was allotted for the work and 
five report meetings for all workers were held during that month. 

The work of those volunteers supplemented by a Special Gifts 
Committee of approximately forty non-alumni residents of Cleve- 
land, solicitation of the seniors and the entire faculty, and mail 
appeals to the out-of-town alumni, netted 5,388 gifts for $114,087. 
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In every case donors were asked to make pledges for more than 
one year. The pledge card read ‘‘I promise to pay to Western 
Reserve University $.........cccc00. Fa £1) oe 0) years on the 
date or dates indicated immediately below.’’ A revocable clause, 
permitting the donor to retract the pledge after the first year’s 
payment had been made, was added to forestall possible objec- 
tions to a long-term gift. Better than 49 per cent of the first 
year’s contributors subscribed for longer than a one-year period 
—many for as long as ten years and some for life. 

Thus a backlog of 2,679 gifts for $47,549 was created for the 
second year of the campaign. This backlog lightened the load 
of the second year’s volunteers by eliminating the need for re- 
solicitation in 2,679 cases, and provided the encouragement of a 
good beginning which usually augurs success. 

The second year, beginning January 1, 1935, has now run eight 
months. The campaign technique was changed to eliminate even 
more any evidence of high-pressure or ‘‘bally-hoo.’’ Each col- 
lege organized its own volunteer force and reported its progress 
at its own meetings. Work of all groups was centralized and 
coordinated through the University Alumni Council and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Although the second year’s effort still has several months to 
run, 6,522 gifts for $119,683 have already been received. This 
represents a gain of 21 per cent in the number of contributors 
over the 1934 total and an increase of $5,596 over the entire first 
year’s total. 

From the beginning, numbers of subscribers rather than 
amounts have been stressed. There have been no quotas and 
during the past year no goal was set. It has been the aim to ask 
no one to make undue sacrifice but rather to interest thousands of 
people in making modest annual gifts which in the aggregate pro- 
vide a sizable income and create active interest and enthusiasm. 

Collection of pledges has been carried on by the Continuous 
Program office. Personal notes from the Executive Secretary 
as substitutes for formal bills have brought excellent results and 
an incalculable amount of good-will. 

The Bequest Program, although a part of the Continuous Pro- 
gram, is different in two important respects. It does not seek 
current payments but only gifts effective at the death of the 
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donor, and the method is the indirect one of education and pub- 
licity rather than direct solicitation. 
The organization includes: 


(1) A Chairman; 

(2) An Executive Committee of eleven graduates of the Law 
School, which develops plans and determines policies; 

(3) An Advisory Committee consisting of the dean and at least 
one alumnus from each of the thirteen Colleges, which 
ascertains needs of the Colleges and advises as to ways and 
means of carrying on publicity; and 

(4) A General Committee of 1,745 made up of alumni of the 
Law School, alumni of the undergraduate schools who 
have attended other law schools, alumni who are officials 
in trust departments in banks, some physicians and mem- 
bers of other professions and businesses, and some non- 
alumni attorneys who practice in Greater Cleveland. 


The large Committee is furnished three or four times a year, by 
means of letters and pamphlets, with information in regard to 
the University’s activities and their importance to the com- 
munity. They have been supplied with forms for bequest, a 
pamphlet explaining the value of small bequests, material stress- 
ing the need for unrestricted bequests, ete., and will be reminded 
of the history of the University, the attainments of its professors 
and its alumni, the history of its endowments, objects needing 
support, and will be given other information that might be useful 
in discussing wills with prospective testators. 

Alumni as a whole are informed of the bequest program 
through the alumni publication and by letters and pamphlets. 

Results in a bequest program are difficult to determine. Its 
value can only be appreciated over a long period of time. In 
the short year and a half that Western Reserve’s Bequest Pro- 
gram has been functioning, information has come to the attention 
of the University concerning at least two bequests, naming West- 
ern Reserve as beneficiary, actually made by alumni with the 
advice of committee members. 

After a year and a half of conducting a continuing program 
for raising funds the University authorities are convinced of its 
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value. It is felt that the excellent results to date are indicative 
of the inherent strength in this kind of perpetual campaign. 

Driven to a broadening of the base of support by the dearth 
of large givers, many universities have learned that in numbers 
of contributors there is financial strength and alumni enthusiasm. 
Western Reserve feels that with constantly changing methods to 
meet new conditions and to prevent the campaign from going 
stale by lack of fresh incentives and new goals, its Continuous 
Program will continue to be a valuable asset. 





“THE COLUMBIA LEGION” 


CLARENCE E. Lovegoy 
ALUMNI SECRETARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND SECRETARY, 
CoLuMBIA ALUMNI FUND 
O two alumni funds, as operated by American colleges and 
universities are just alike. Colleges have different problems. 
Large institutions usually adopt a different goal in fund raising 
from small institutions, and when it comes to analyzing the 
mechanics of alumni funds throughout the United States, a wide 
diversification is found. 

Sixteen years ago, the Columbia Alumni Fund was instituted, 
following an intensive but rather restricted campaign to raise a 
deficit caused by the World War. The man who is regarded 
as the ‘‘Father of the Alumni Fund,’’ and who served as its 
chairman from 1926 to 1929, is Willard V. King, a former bank 
president of New York and now retired and giving a large 
amount of his time as one of the life trustees of Columbia 
University. 

In company with other early committeemen in the Columbia 
Alumni Fund work such as Milton L. Cornell, Stephen G. Wil- 
liams, John J. Ryan, Floyd Y. Keeler, Francis Blossom, John 
K. Fitch, Rogers Bacon, Dr. Seth M. Milliken and Dr. Frederick 
T. Van Beuren, Mr. King had the opportunity of weighing the 
good and bad features of several earlier alumni funds which had 
been in operation at other universities. 

They found that some funds merely raised money for the 
operation of alumni offices at institutions. Other funds raised 
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sums of money and kept them under the control of the Fund 
Committee, appropriating small sums for university needs when 
occasion and demand seemed to have merit. They found that 
still other funds were in reality merely an effort to supplant 
and replace Alumni Association dues. Moreover, they found 
that a number of funds were high pressure drives where alumni 
were asked and expected to give until it hurt. 

The Columbia Fund pioneers, however, decided to meet the 
problem in a different way. They decided to raise money for 
Columbia University and turn over all proceeds to the Uni- 
versity, after expenses had been deducted. They recognized 
that in a large university, which had many thousands of alumni 
who had attended one or more other institutions, that there were 
large numbers of fund contributors who preferred to assist the 
university in their own way. Some alumni, quite naturally, 
wanted their help to go to the Law School or the Medical School 
and they tagged their subscriptions so. Others preferred that 
their money should go toward scholarships or toward loan funds 
rather than in a general pool where the money would not have 
separate identification but would be used for general university 
purposes. 

Many other Fund Committees at other institutions had similar 
experiences but there was still another point of view taken by 
the early Columbia Fund managers that was unique. 

They found that in between the category of alumni who could 
make large and substantial gifts of $1,000 or $2,500 and the 
group which could afford only a nominal $10 or $5 or even $1 
each year, that there was another group of alumni who pre- 
ferred to help their Alma Mater in quite a different way. 

These alumni became the ‘‘Columbia Legion.’’ At the start 
they included alumni who had written in their wills a bequest 
and legacy for Columbia. Many of them preferred to have this 
information confidential. They wanted to have the privilege of 
changing their wills. 

But, if a man were carrying a bequest for Columbia in the 
amount of $5,000 or $10,000 or even $100,000, he felt he was 
doing as much as could be expected and he was not likely to 
be impressed by an annual appeal for a subscription to the 
Alumni Fund. 
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Accordingly, the Columbia Alumni Fund Committee asked 
such a liberal alumnus-benefactor to permit it to list his name 
in the ‘‘Columbia Legion.’’ A good many granted such per- 
mission, a number of others made the specific request that their 
names be not listed in the ‘‘ Columbia Legion,’’ evidently fearing 
that they would be prey for appeals from philanthropies and 
money raisers of all kinds. As a result, a dozen and then two 
dozen and then more alumni were listed as those carrying 
bequests in their wills to Columbia and, in the annual printed 
reports of the Columbia’ Alumni Fund, the names of some of 
them were published. 

And then, about 1928, the Columbia Alumni Fund Committee 
learned of another group of alumni who were carrying insur- 
ance policies made payable to Columbia University. Usually 
these were alumni who had substantial salaries and incomes 
but who also had large commitments for the support of their 
families, ete. They did not want to be satisfied with an annual 
contribution of $10, and yet they could not expect to have an 
estate at death large enough to enable them to give Columbia 
University a bequest of $5,000 or $10,000. They were an in- 
between category. They were willing to spend $50 or $100 or 
more annually paying the premium on a life insurance policy 
which would benefit Columbia University to the extent of several 
thousand dollars on death or maturity. 

These names, when and if permission was obtained, also went 
into the listing of the ‘‘Columbia Legion.’’ 

And then, finally, in 1927, 1928 and 1929 a new and even 
larger number of names was added to the ‘‘Columbia Legion.’’ 
These were the alumni who executed their Federal World War 
Bonuses (adjusted compensation certificates) in favor of the 
Trustees of Columbia University. They were alumni who served 
in the World War but who declined before 1927 to apply for 
the Federal World War Bonus for their own use. Most of them 
were opposed to this gratuity to soldiers who had served their 
country. Some few had perhaps forgotten or overlooked the 
matter of making application for the bonus. 

At any rate, late in 1927 these alumni were invited to apply 
for their bonus and name Columbia University rather than 
their own families as the beneficiary. The money had already 
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been made available by Congress and even though they them- 
selves declined to obtain the benefits personally, they recognized 
that it would be an admirable act on their part to divert the 
money to their Alma Mater. The alumni fund office at a num- 
ber of other institutions also obtained some war bonus allo- 
cations. The Columbia method was to employ during the last 
week of the then final period for applying for the bonus, a 
score or more of well known students who personally visited the 
alumni with bonus applications all made out, except for the 
signature, and who persuaded the alumni to execute them. 

A total of some 300 Columbia alumni were very glad to make 
this contribution to the University. They also become members 
of the ‘‘Columbia Legion’’ and when the Federal Bonuses are 
finally made payable, about 1947, their contribution will indeed 
be considerable. Each year a few of them die, and already 
the Columbia Alumni Fund Committee has received nearly 
$10,000 from the bonuses of deceased alumni war veterans. 





FOUR YEARS WITH THE COLBY ALUMNI FUND 


G. Cecr GopparD 
ALUMNI SECRETARY, CoLBY COLLEGE 


HE ADOPTION of the Alumni Fund idea at Colby College 
was not unique. In all respects it was similar to the begin- 
nings of other college alumni funds. Prior to the academic year 
1930-31, the Alumni Association had one dollar dues, which 
about 400 alumni paid. At the annual meeting in 1930 several 
alumni pleaded for a more effective alumni organization and an 
alumni fund. A committee was appointed to make a study of 
the alumni funds of New England colleges, and it recommended: 

1. The appointment of a full-time Alumni Secretary. 

2. The adoption of an alumni fund to provide a medium 
through which the general body of alumni might serve their 
college and make tangible expression of their loyalty, and to 
provide a means for collecting many small annual gifts into a 
sum or sums for specific purposes for the college. 

In 1931-32 the fund committee appointed Class Agents, one 
for each class, confirmed by the Alumni Council, and through 
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this new organization concentrated their attention on collection 
of alumni dues. Seven hundred and seventy alumni paid mem- 
bership dues to the Association—an increase of 390 over the 
previous year. 

The Fund Committee, when appointing a new Agent or re- 
placing an Agent (the Agents of the Colby Alumni Fund are 
reappointed each fall by the Chairman of the Fund Com- 
mittee), considers several personal characteristics and attributes: 
a conscientious willingness to work; popularity among his class- 
mates while an undergraduate (this is usually determined by con- 
tacting several members of the class) ; enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion. 

The Colby Alumni Fund was first launched in March, 1932, 
with a goal of $5,000 and 800 contributors. We hoped to get 
half of each figure. When the returns were all in it was found 
that 539 men had contributed $2,918.32. 

In 1933-34 the Fund goal remained the same. In response 
to three general appeals and the effective Class Agent organiza- 
tion, 672 men made generous contributions amounting to 
$5,026.86, a 25 per cent increase in the total number of contrib- 
utors and a 72 per cent gain in the total amount of gifts. 

The Fund Committee was in excellent spirits and began the 
1934-85 Fund campaign by shortening the campaign again by 
fifteen days. Where the active campaign in the first year had 
begun on March 15, and in the second year on April 1, last year’s 
campaign opened on April 15 and closed at noon of Alumni 
Day during Commencement, or June 15. 

The March 15 issue of the Colby Alumnus carried a two-page 
editorial on the 1935 Fund. On March 25 the annual report of 
the Alumni Fund, with a letter from the College President and 
the Chairman of the Fund Committee, together with statistical 
analysis of the Fund and the names of all contributors by classes, 
went to all alumni, both graduates and non-graduates. Our 
report gave contributions by states; comparative annual sum- 
maries; honor classes for the largest number of contributors, 
largest amounts, percentage of quotas and contributors; and the 
set-up of the Fund organization. 

On April 5 a double sheet explained the beginnings of the 
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Fund, the idea back of it, our plan of organization, the amount 
contributed in 1934, the way in which the money was spent, the 
attitude of the administration, and the 1935 goal of 1,000 con- 
tributors. It also carried planographed letters from the Presi- 
dent and Dean acknowledging the gifts from the Council, and a 
preliminary Commencement announcement. The President’s 
letter opened the Fund on April 15. 

Several methods were used to inform the Agents of what 
was going on on the campus and of local alumni activities. The 
college weekly and the monthly alumni magazine were sent to 
each Agent. Each week during the active campaign the Secre- 
tary of the Fund notified each Agent of the standing of his 
class, the new contributors since the previous week, and the 
amount of contributions. The Committee held two dinner meet- 
ings for the Agents, one at the opening and one at the close 
of the Fund campaign. The Agents pay their own expenses 
at these meetings. 

The following summary tells the whole story of the 1935 fund 


briefly : 








Total amount of alumni contributions ................ $4007.50 
Honorary graduates and trustees 0... .ccceeccsue 745.00 
Faculty and staff 49.50 
Friend 10.00 

. $4812.00 


Number of graduates and non-graduates solicited, 
2,575 ; percentage of alumni contributing, 26; total num- 
ber of contributors, 672; largest contribution, $359.00; 
smallest contribution, $1.00; average contribution, 
$7.16; new contributors, 182; lost contributors, 176. 


While the Fund appears to have stood still with 672 contrib- 
utors and $4,812.00 and an average gift of $7.16 as compared 
with the record of last year of 672 contributors and $5,026.86 and 
an average gift of $7.48, a few facts stand out which show 
progress : 

Twenty-nine classes increased the number of contributors, four- 
teen classes had the same number this year as in 1934, and twenty 
classes failed to reach last year’s mark. Of the old contributors, 
176 did not respond, and 182 new names were added to the list. 
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While the honorary graduates decreased their gifts $605, alumni 
of the college increased theirs by $455.64. The substantial de- 
crease in gifts of honorary graduates more than accounts for the 
falling off of $214.86 from the total of last year. Twenty-five 
classes decreased their contributions this year by $507.20. 

The only problem of our Alumni Fund seems to be to educate 
former subscribers to form the habit of remembering the College 
by an annual contribution to the Alumni Fund. 

Before the 1936 Fund opens the committee will consider the 
appointment of five new Agents; the grouping of classes out of 
College over fifty years into an ‘‘Old Guard’’ with one Agent; 
the division of each class from 1931 to 1935 into thirds, the Agents 
of which classes will be asked to appoint sub-agents to work with 
them to make the fund more personal; personal approach of 
graduates who have given to the Fund in the past but who failed 
to give in 1935, and of graduates who have manifested interest in 
the College but have never given to the fund. 

The unanimous opinion of our Fund Committee is that specific 
purposes for the Fund should be made known to alumni at the 
opening of the Fund and not at the close, as has been the policy 
for the first three years. 

Any success our Alumni Fund may have had is the result of 
conscientious effort on the part of our Class Agents. The founda- 
tions of a successful Fund and the right Class Agent attitude is 
set forth in an excerpt from a recent letter from a Class Agent: 


‘*Tn the last analysis the responsibilities are largely resting 
upon the shoulders of the Class Agents. They will have to 
be like an expert stone cutter working on hard Quincy 
granite, and they will have to keep pounding and chipping 
away until finally the Alumni Fund takes shape in the minds 
of the alumni of the college that it is a permanent thing, 
that they will be asked year after year, and that the Fund 
fills a definite place in the life of the College.”’ 


LF#1cH ’S Alumni Fund payments from September 27, 1934 

to April 18, 1935 amounted to $20,455.40. Fourteen hundred 
and twenty-two members contributed, or 23 per cent of those 
with addresses known to the University office. 
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THE 1935 ALUMNI FUND OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY* 


HE Colgate Alumni Fund has broken all records since it was 

organized ten years ago. Eighteen hundred and sixty-six con- 
tributors gave $14,013.62. It is probable that the 1935 Colgate 
Alumni Fund will exceed all other college funds this year in 
the percentage of living graduates contributing. Forty-four 
per cent of the 3,526 living graduates made a gift to Colgate. 
Eleven per cent of the living non-graduates contributed. The 
average gift was $7.51. 

The goal of the 1935 campaign was a 15 per cent increase in 
the number of contributors and the same in the amount to be 
raised. The final report indicates an increase of 43 per cent in 
the number of contributors and 35 per cent in the amount of 
money raised. The success of the Colgate Alumni Fund this 
year was due to a number of factors, the most important being 
the effective work of the class chairmen and fund managers. 
These men went to work with a spirit that would accept nothing 
but success. The schedule of the campaign was followed meticu- 
lously, with almost all of the members of the organization carry- 
ing out supplementary plans on their own initiative. Persistence 
was the keynote of the entire effort. A good illustration was 
the case of George Andrews, chairman for the class of 1925 
which won first place for the younger classes with 62 per cent 
contribution. He drove over 250 miles one week-end to collect 
a number of small contributions amounting to $55. Nate Tufts, 
chairman of the class of 1932, not only inspired his fund man- 
agers to follow-up but conducted a whirlwind solicitation to get 
111 contributors out of 198 living graduates. Dr. Walter C. 
Cramp, ’00, again brought his class through with 26 graduates 
and 7 non-grads contributing, giving the class of 1900, 100 per 
cent plus. Samuel B. Sisson, chairman of 1905, attained the 
ideal goal of an alumni fund—100 per cent contribution in his 
class, while John L. Foley placed his class in first place in the 
second group of classes with a record of 92 per cent contribution. 

The executive committee had its full share in the success of 
the 1935 Alumni Fund. The campaign was well planned and 


* Reprinted from the June-July, 1935, Colgate Alumni News, by permission 
of the Editor. 
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efficiently supervised. The committee was a hard working one. 
Each man was appointed for his ability and not for the prestige 
of the individual name. 

An effective campaign organization is not built in a year. 
Those who were familiar with campaign procedure knew that 
the Colgate Alumni Fund had been developed into a well bal- 
anced organization during the past six years. It was only neces- 
sary to experience a slight revival in business to show what that 
organization could accomplish. In 1928 there were 56 alumni 
working in the fund organization. This year 274 alumni ac- 
tively participated in the fund drive. Under the direction of 
Bernard P. Taylor, ’24, executive secretary, the organization has 
been enlarged, an experienced executive committee has been 
organized, and an outstanding alumnus has been chosen to direct 
the effort. The test of an effective fund executive lies in that 
person’s ability to interest and enlist leaders in the work of the 
organization. This should take preference over any personal 
desire for credit. The unprecedented success of the 1935 Colgate 
Alumni Fund is due to the fact that it truly belongs to the 
alumni; it is their project and not simply an alumni office effort. 

Undoubtedly, the outstanding reason for this unusual Fund 
record may be found in the personality of the man who directed 
and coordinated the entire effort, the general chairman, Howard 
G. Stokes, ’11. Mr. Stokes is an advertising man by profession 
and at the same time, he is an expert organizer. During the 
nillion dollar campaign in 1919, he took an active part in the 
drive. In spite of the fact, that he has been handicapped 
through illness, he has actively directed and coordinated the 
1935 Alumni Fund. It is solely through his efforts that the 
organization has operated as one complete whole this year. His 
leadership has inspired the entire organization to attain a victory 
beyond the realm of expectation. 

There are only a few outstanding alumni funds among the 
American colleges and most of these are in the larger institu- 
tions. Each one prides itself on one particular phase of fund 
raising. Dartmouth prides itself on the loyalty of her alumni 
and the amount of money raised. Cornell is proud of the large 
number of contributors. Yale has the oldest alumni fund and 
competes with Cornell for a numerically large record of con- 
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tributors. Colgate may well be proud of one fact, the 1935 
Colgate Alumni Fund has such a large percentage of living 
graduates contributing. 





THE “ONE DOLLAR A MONTH PLAN” AT WILLIAM JEWELL 


Homer S. Hurr 
ALUMNI SECRETARY, WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


N ORDER to enlist the support of all the former students of 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri, a group of the 
alumni recently conceived and launched a plan that is unique. 
The former student is asked to send a dollar each month to the 
college—when he can. 

William Jewell College, as a denominational school, receives 
contributions each year from individuals. However, among the 
more than eight thousand graduates and former students, there 
are many who have had the desire to help, but because of the small 
amount of their gift, have hesitated to send it to the college. Ap- 
preciating this situation, those responsible for the plan felt that 
all should have the opportunity and should be solicited to send 
to the college any amount, however small. 

This is the idea: A card was issued on one side of which is 
the name and address of the subscriber. Each month, the secre- 
tary, an alumnus, mails this card, together with a business reply 
envelope, bearing the secretary’s name and address, to the sub- 
scriber. The subscriber encloses one dollar with the card in the 
business reply envelope and drops it in the mails. When it is 
received, a check is made in a square printed on the back of the 
eard, a record of the receipt is made in a ledger, and the dollar 
is sent to the college. If, for any reason, the subscriber is unable 
to send a dollar for a given month, the card is sent to the secre- 
tary, and the absence of the dollar is sufficient explanation; on 
the first of the next month the card is returned to the subscriber. 

It will be noted that the subscriber pays no postage, and no cor- 
respondence is necessary. The card shuttles back and forth 
through the mail each month, bearing on its back a check mark 
for each dollar received. At any time the subscriber may re- 
ceive from the secretary a verified account of his subscription. 
The subscription is for an indefinite period, but when the sub- 
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seriber doesn’t have the dollar, that month is skipped, and the 
obligation begins again with the next month. To collect the dol- 
lar the postage is paid both ways by the secretary. 

The plan works. 





NOTE—See page 502 for THe Loyautry Contest at NortH 
CAROLINA. 





FLASHES FROM THE FINANCIAL FRONT 


66 ;VERYONE giving something,’’ is the slogan adopted by 
the Living Endowment Fund, sponsored by the Alumni 


Association of Carthage College. 


HE Alumnae Association of Hood College receives a commis- 

sion on all travel of its members and friends arranged through 

the American Express Company. The money is given to the 
Library Fund. 


HE Vanderbilt Alumnus made a substantial contribution to 
the student loan fund by giving the proceeds from the adver- 
tising in the May, 1935, issue. 


HROUGH an arrangement made by the Goucher Alumnae 

Association with the publishers of the Reader’s Digest, a cer- 
tain portion of the payments for subscriptions taken out through 
the Association revert to the organization. The number of such 
subscriptions has ranged from 600 to 1,000 in a single year. 


HE National Committee of Bryn Mawr’s $1,000,000 Fiftieth 
Anniversary Fund announces that it will add $1,000 to the 
final total of the class which first reaches the 100 per cent goal. 


HE Dickinson Club of Washington, D. C., is undertaking to 

provide each year a scholarship for a worthy son or daughter 
of its area. The project will be financed by collecting $10.00 
a year from twenty of the members. Similar plans have been 
adopted by other Dickinson Clubs. 


ONTRIBUTIONS to the University of Chicago by its alumni 
amounted to $51,959.96 for the year 1933-34. Nearly two 
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thousand alumni participated, either directly or through club 
organizations, with amounts varying according to their means, 
There were contributions of $5.00 or less from 280 individuals, in 
addition to the large number of small contributions included in 
the gifts from clubs. 


HE July—August Bucknell Alumni Monthly reports that the 

Bequest Division of the Bucknell Centennial Commission 
started a few months earlier has already met with pleasing success, 
In the three months since a committee of nearly 250 Bucknell 
lawyers, bank representatives, and insurance men was selected, 
at least eleven friends of the University have written Bucknell 
into their wills, for an amount in excess of $100,000. 


O encourage more gifts to the University, not only by the 
alumni, but by the citizens in general, the University of IIli- 
nois Foundation, superseding the Old Alumni Fund, was recently 
formed. Its purpose is to raise funds for University projects 
which, while not absolutely essential to the running of the 
institution, and ordinarily not provided for in the state appro- 
priations, are highly desirable. 


HE New York Times reported that at Cornell University fol- 

lowing the precedent set by the class of ’09 and continued 
without interruption by twenty-five successive classes, one hun- 
dred members of the class of ’35 solicited their fellow-members 
for pledges of annual $5.00 contributions to the Alumni Fund, 
Payments on these pledges begin a year after graduation and 
form a part of the unrestricted fund which the alumni annually 
make available for the use of the President and the Board of 
Trustees. 


HIO Wesleyan’s Alumni Fund reports the best year in its his- 

tory. On June 30, 1935, a total of 1442 persons had contrib- 
uted $11,527.38 plus magazine subscriptions of $1,963.80. Next 
year, the Tenth Anniversary of the Fund, a different plan of 
organization will be used. It will include a geographical can- 
vass of all alumni for the purpose of discovering new members 
of the Fund and seeing that each alumnus and alumna of the 
University gets certain information and facts about Ohio 
Wesleyan. 
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THROUGH the August Alumni Journal of Davidson College, 

alumni were given an opportunity to vote for the Centennial 
Gift which they wish to make to the College. Six needs of David- 
son were outlined—Alumni Scholarship System, Church, Field 
House, Infirmary, Library, and Social Center. Alumni were 
urged to vote for the gifts by sending in a check for any amount. 
All funds received will be devoted to the cause winning the vote. 


WASHINGTON and Jefferson’s September issue of the Alumni 

Bulletin reports that the Alumni Fund for the past year 
was the largest gift, over $7,800, yet made by the alumni, and 
also represented the largest number of contributors. It is ex- 
pected to be used toward the development of needed athletic 


fields. 


WASHINGTON College, Maryland, invited alumni who were 

unable to return to the campus in person for the celebration 
of Founders’ and Homecoming Day to come to its 153rd Birthday 
Party by mail. Gifts of a dollar, a penny, a dime, or a nickel for 
each year of her age were suggested as appropriate to the occasion. 


A UNIQUE device used by the Washington Alumni Fund of 

Washington University in following up its appeal for con- 
tributions to the 1933 and 1934 campaigns was designed by 
Douglas V. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Fund’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Martin takes pains to point out that his use of chain 
letters preceded the craze which swept the country last spring. 
Permission to send the letters was first secured from the Post 
Office authorities. 

One thousand of the 1933 letters were printed. Each letter 
was sent to an alumnus chosen with regard for his or her respon- 
siveness. With each letter was enclosed a galley proof of the 
addressograph list, containing twelve names of alumni of the 
same class as the addressee. This list recalled to memory the 
names of old friends and enabled each to establish contact with 
the next one on the list. The letter also carried an inescapable 
suggestion of responsibility in the campaign, which drew criti- 
cism from a few alumni on the ground that there was more or 
less of an obligation to make a contribution before sending the 


letter on. 
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The 1934 letter sought to overcome this objection by only 
indirectly bringing in the Alumni Fund Campaign and earry- 
ing no implication that it was necessary to make a contribution 
before continuing the chain. It urged a 100 per cent representa- 
tion of the class in the 1934 Roll Call and reminded alumni of 
the year’s slogan, ‘‘One Dollar or a fraction or multiple thereof, 
for each year since graduation.’’ These letters were sent out 
through the Class Secretaries, who started the chain for their 
respective classes. 

Many alumni expressed enthusiastic approval of both the 1933 
and 1934 letters. Mr. Martin reports that while the total returns 
were not as large as from other types of appeal, the percentage 
of returns compared to the cost of mailing was better than for 
other circular letters. 





The December number of the BULLETIN will feature a sym- 
posium on Alumni Education. 





THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM—PART II 


Editorial Note: There are two fundamental conceptions as 
to the place of religion in our institutions of learning. 

One is that religion is a thing apart. It must and should be 
segregated or departmentalized. Along with this view often goes 
the assumption that character education and religious education 
will result, automatically, from the offering of courses for credit. 

The other conception is that the teaching of religion should be 
integrated with the rest of the college or university program. 
This conception is based on the belief that religion is the abun- 
dant life and has its significance therefore in every phase of 
eollege and university activity, as well as the activity of the world 
at large. 

The latter view has always been the one held by this BULLETIN. 
It is the view held, no doubt, by most of the contributors to the 
symposium that follows. It has been and is held by many eminent 
prophets and scholars, as well as by many other witnesses in 
high or low estate. Are we too ‘‘progressive’’ or are we able 
in these turbulent days to listen to some of the wise men ?—R#.L.K. 


John Jay: One serious trouble in government is due to the fact 
that men are more solicitous to acquire wealth than to do as they 
would be done by. 


Salmon P. Chase: There is a law of sublimer origin and more 
awful sanction than any human code, written in ineffaceable char- 
acters upon every heart of man which binds all to do unto others 
as they would that others should do unto them. 


William A. Noyes: The time should come when we shall not ask 
whether the Golden Rule is scientifie or religious. It is both. 


Robert A. Millikan: The Golden Rule is the most important 
factor in human progress. 


Charles W. Eliot: A deep conviction that would put into prac- 
tice the idea that we are all brethren one of another would 
furnish a peaceful solution to international problems. 


F. W. Gunsaulus: The gigantic experiments of democracy will 
pass away as surely, and pass away as enchanting dreams, if we 
neglect to put into our legislation, into our commerce, into our 
education, and into our temples of politics and religion the 
sovereign idea that all men are brethren. 
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FACTS AND IMPRESSIONS CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
STATUS OF RELIGION AMONG STUDENTS 


M. WILLARD LAMPE 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF RELIGION, STATE 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


T HESE observations are based very largely upon conditions at 
the State University of Iowa where the writer has lived for 


eight years. 


I. A few facts: 

1. The great majority of students continue to come from 
Christian homes and are already members of the church when 
they arrive at the University. It is no small tribute to religion 
that young people who go even to tax-supported colleges and 
universities come out of homes identified with religion in a far 
greater proportion than out of homes not so identified. 

2. Students attend church on Sundays about as faithfully as 
their elders. In the church which the writer attends, the regu- 
lar community membership numbers about the same as the 
student constituency of this denomination in the university, and 
normally the Sunday morning congregation is about equally 
divided between the two. Approximately 35 per cent of each 
group attend church regularly. 

3. A small minority of students are vitally enough interested 
in religion to participate voluntarily in some organized religious 
activity. Every church about the campus has an inner devoted 
student group. So have the other religious organizations like 
the ‘‘Y.’’ Some students, an increasing number, choose to take 
credit courses in religion. For example, out of a freshman class 
of about 1,000 in the college of liberal arts, seventy-eight chose 
an orientation course in religion, as over against forty-five a 
year ago. Moreover twelve of the seventy-eight this year, and 
six of the forty-five last year, were in the highest 10 per cent of 
the entire freshman class, as measured by the entrance ability 
test. 

4. The two types of religious questions of strongest appeal to 
students are first, a personal and tenable religious faith, and 
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second, the meaning of religion for the insistent problems of our 
modern world. These continually come up in religious discus- 
sion groups, and the relative interest is in the order named. 
Social radicalism, superinduced or reinforced by religion, exists 
on the campus to a considerable extent in mild form, to a very 
limited extent in active or organized form. 

5. There are many evidences that students are not interested 
in an exclusive denominationalism or in any narrow interpreta- 
tion of religion. Interdenominational and inter-confessional 
activity is attractive to them. Examples: an inter-faith student- 
and-faculty fellowship, representing Jewish, Catholic, Protes- 
tant and other groups, meets monthly and carries on an active 
program; frequently all the Protestant student groups discuss 
the same subject on the same Sunday evening, at first separately 
in their several churches, and later the same evening in a united 
conclave. 

6. The interest of the University administration is a very 
potent factor in the situation. This interest is both personal 
and official, and includes large contributions of time, thought 
and money. An increasingly prevailing attitude of adminis- 
trators was expressed by President R. M. Hughes, of Ames, in 
a convocation address in March of this year when he said, ‘‘We 
are spending too much money in providing excellent training 
for many men and women who are too inadequately developed 
in one or another phase of their character to use effectively the 
education provided.’’ 


II. A few personal impressions (as revised after submission to 
several students and some University pastors) : 

1. There is an increasing ignorance of the literature and his- 
torical records of religion, especially the Bible and the history 
of the Christian church. A very wide-spread attitude is that 
the past in religion, as in other fields, has little to contribute to 
the solution of our present problems. 

2. There is a tremendous amount of disillusionment and scep- 
ticism about the most cardinal tenets of the Christian faith, such 
as the belief in a personal God and in personal immortality. In- 
deed, in respect to any kind of theology, it is not an ‘‘age of 
faith.’? Not: even Professor Dewey’s ‘‘Common Faith’’ with 
its puppet God, is commonly held. 
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3. Nevertheless, there is a greater tendency to be sympathetic 
towards, and less cynical of religion than there was a few years 
ago. This is true of both the faculty and the student body. 
While the majority of students and professors may seem indiffer- 
ent, there is an increasing number who are searching for a vital 
religious faith, whether they are having any success in finding 
one or not. They give the impression of assembling the ‘‘prole- 
gomena’’ for some future religion. 

4. Personal morals, so far as such matters as drinking and sex 
are concerned, are chaotic. How good or bad these conditions 
are, no one positively knows. But the repeal of Prohibition has 
undoubtedly increased drinking, and women are less and less 
pretending to have any higher standards than those of men. 
There is no evidence to show that the student body is on either 
a much higher or lower level than the general living of the times, 
so far as these practices are concerned. 

5. The majority of students are working their way in whole 
or in part. This contributes a very noticeable element of serious- 
ness and earnestness, and so, a certain friendliness of atmosphere 
towards religion, although not necessarily towards the existing 
forms of religion. -It is a religious asset of the prophetic rather 
than priestly type. For example, the writer recently found a 
cooperative dormitory far more friendly toward religion than 
some other groups, but also more critical of its defects. 

6. The social fraternities and sororities are, generally speak- 
ing, more of a moral and religious liability than asset. Their 
luxury, their politics, their caste spirit, their minimizing of the 
church, their subservience at times to unwholesome alumni in- 
fluence, and most of all the false scale of social values they 
impress upon the student body, make them, on the whole, a 
demoralizing, and sometimes even a vicious element in college 
and university life. There are exceptions to be sure, and the 
actual and potential values of these groups are obvious, but 
ordinarily a fraternity or sorority is the last place where one 
would expect religion to flourish in student life. When Greek 
letter men and women become religious leaders on the campus, 
as not infrequently they do, it is a great tribute to their personal 
character. 
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7. Practically all students quickly respond when they are ex- 
posed to a vital religious message, or are brought under the in- 
fluence of a vital religious leader. Active opposition to such 
influence is practically nil. Yet the scepticism of the age is so 
prevalent and pressing that more is needed to build up a strong 
religious faith in students than religious messages and the occa- 
sional contacts of religious leaders. Large movements towards 
religion among students still await a more generally hospitable 
climate. 

8. And yet, a minority, a good sized minority, are as fine 
young people as one ever meets. They have broken away from 
both conventional religion and irreligion. They believe in God, 
in Christ, in the church, and in life. They have a sense of mis- 
sion and they want to enlarge the amount of righteousness and 
brotherhood in the world. They are a minority—but when, 
pray, was thoroughgoing idealism more than a minority move- 
ment? 





We of the faculty feel more keenly that it is our responsibility 
to keep alive and sensitive this rekindled spirit of honor, freedom, 
and self-government, not to the end that students will be afraid 
to be dishonorable but that they will want to be honorable. It 
is not so much that they will be miserable in dishonor, but that 
they will find inward growth and happiness in the open life of 
honor. We stand committed to this not only for its own sake of 
honest scholarship but also as teaching a way of life. Self-devel- 
opment comes most truly and deeply from within. Education 
comes from within the life of the individual student and within 
the self-governing democracy of students as they grow not only 
in knowledge and skill but also in honor and the inner life. 
—Frank P. Graham, President, University of North Carolina. 





THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


WILLARD L. SPERRY 
DEAN OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


T IS difficult today, as it has always been difficult, to appraise 

the exact measure or level of religion among undergraduates 
in the American colleges. To say, as is the custom, that they 
are irreligious, is much too simple a solution of the problem. 
Moreover, the statement would not be true. 

In the colleges, as in the wider world, the superficial situation 
has changed a half dozen times in the last twenty years. Are 
we who ask the question more religious or less religious than 
we were before the War, during the War, in the hectic post-War 
years, or for the last five ‘‘depressed’’ years? ‘‘ Physician, heal 
thyself !’’ 

A college is not a small society set over against the outside 
world, as something in sharp contrast to it. It is merely a 
transcript of the point of view of a certain group of persons 
in the community; those who believe in education and who 
are able to meet its costs. This does not mean the privileged 
class merely. It means the more thoughtful and reflective 
half of the community as a whole. 

The colleges are getting steadily on with their business of 
trying to tell students the truth about the world in which they 
live, and in general undergraduates are persuaded of the reason- 
ableness and probable truthfulness of the college account of 
affairs. This means that the number of students who believe 
old fashioned Fundamentalism is probably declining all the 
while. If belief in the specific statements of the elder orthodoxy 
as to the processes of nature and certain facts alleged to have 
happened in remote history be taken as the substance of religion, 
then there is probably less religion among undergraduates 
than once there was. For so far as one can see certain of the 
statements made by the theology of the past as to these matters 
were wrong, and must be discarded. 

There are, however, many persons who believe that such dis- 
puted statements always were peripheral to religion, not central, 
and that religion has not disappeared when such statements 
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have been abandoned. For there still remains the question of 
the soul’s relation to God, and men’s relation, under religion, 
to one another. If you accept the definition of religion, given 
long ago with a double sanction,—that it is the love of God 
and love of the neighbor, then there is probably more religion 
in the American college than there has been for some time. I 
make this statement soberly and advisedly. 

College students, as I know them, are concerned in very con- 
siderable numbers today about the first and last of all the ques- 
tions which religion attempts to answer, that of the existence, 
the nature, the character of God. When I was in college no 
one ever thought seriously about such matters. Most of us 
aceepted the existence of a God as a matter of course, but look- 
ing back, it does not seem to me that this conventional faith was 
ever very real. It was more or less a platitude which we had 
inherited from the past and had had no occasion to question. 

Today the undergraduate knows that Canon Barry of West- 
minster—for years vicar of St. Mary’s at Oxford—is right when 
he says that humanism is the religion of fifty per cent of the 
intelligent people of the modern world. He is accustomed to 
the idea of a life lived without thought of God. But he does not 
accept this life and this religion as a matter of course. He is 
genuinely concerned to explore for himself this whole area of 
thought and faith, and quite as often inclined to believe in God 
as to disbelieve. If the number of nominal believers in God is 
less than it once was, the number of vital believers in God is no 
less, and is probably greater. 

The modern undergraduate knows that Mr. Walter Lippmann 
understands him, when he says of him that he is tired of his liberty 
and wants authority. In this respect the undergraduate is not 
peculiar, but is a sensitive barometer of the times. There is, 
patently, an increased interest in religion as representing an 
objective reality rather than a purely subjective experience. We 
have run out of the psychological breeze and the wind gathers 
from a different quarter. One feels this change in the air of 
colleges. 

As to formal religious observances, I do not know what to say. 
Years ago Harvard introduced the custom which expects the 
minister at the chapel to wear a Geneva gown. Tradition has it 
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that Lyman Abbott, looking at the gown for the first time, said, 
‘Have I got to wear that? Because if I’ve got to, I won’t.”’ 
The undergraduate, even the religious undergraduate, is of the 
same mind regarding all formal religious requirements—compul- 
sory chapel and the like. I so wholly agree with him that I find 
it hard to feel the force of arguments on the other side. I see 
that there are arguments, but they do not come alive for me. 
Compulsory chapels in the American college are in process of 
rapid dissolution or radical modification. The practice may 
persist, but the principle is no longer defended in its totality. 
‘‘Cuts’’ are increasingly allowed. Concessions are being made 
to upper classmen. The truth is, as Professor Francis Peabody 
has recently said—and compulsory chapel at Harvard was abol- 
ished just fifty years ago under his régime—compulsory chapel 
is not religion, it simply enforced attendance at-a place where 
religious exercises are supposedly taking place. Meanwhile, the 
voluntary chapel services which have supplanted abandoned com- 
pulsion are by no means failures. 

At the present moment chapel attendance at Harvard is as 
good or better than it has been on the average for twenty-five or 
thirty years past. In general the voluntary chapel service is 
proportionately as well attended as the normal parish church. 
The college chapel does not suffer by comparison with churches 
as a whole in the outside world. There is no chapel cause for 
complaint or for regret here. 

One final point. Religion, in the broadest sense of the word, is 
a unification of life, an organization of life around a single con- 
trolling idea. The essence of irreligion is the divided life and the 
divided loyalty. As I look back on my own undergraduate days 
just at the turn of the century, it seems to me, in retrospect, that 
even those of us who professed to be religious lived in a depart- 
mental world. We hadn’t got life pulled together, integrated. 
We should have been very shy and self-conscious to have spoken 
of religious matters outside a Y. M. C. A. meeting or Bible class. 
Religion was one thing; studies, play, friendships were another 
thing. 

All that has changed and changed for the better. If the mod- 
ern undergraduate is less conventional and traditional in his 
attitude toward religion, he is more direct and real. He has got 
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away from the departmental view of religion. "Whatever religion 
may mean to him, it concerns the whole of his life. It may be 
less clearly defined in creeds and moral codes than once it was, 
but in a strange way it is more real. He is honestly trying to 
make life one thing, and at his best he knows that this is a 
religious effort. I put down this unification of life as the one 
great religious gain which the undergraduate of today has made 
over his predecessor in my time. On the whole I think that it 
more than compensates for certain losses which may be deplored. 
In any case in his insistence that life shall be, for better or worse, 
one thing, the present-day undergraduate has the premise for a 
better religion than can ever be had on the theory that religion 
is simply one of a number of departments of life, divided by high 
fences or kept in watertight compartments. 

In short, I believe in the modern undergraduate and I think 
that religiously he has in many individual instances, very real 
achievements to his credit, and as a group has great possibilities. 
I do not take much stock in the theory that the American colleges 
are destroying the capacity of their students for religion. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
W. F. CUNNINGHAM 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


‘THE older I grow—and I now stand upon the brink of 
eternity—the more comes back to me the sentence in the 
Catechism, which I learned when a child, at my dear 
mother’s knee, and the fuller and deeper its meaning be- 
comes: What is the great end of man?—To glorify God by 
knowing, loving, and serving Him here, that we may enjoy 

Him forever hereafter. 

These words from Thomas Carlyle present the religious life in 
its traditional organization, faith, worship, and works. This or- 
ganization is characteristic of Catholic education whether on the 
elementary, the high school, or the college level. We give a brief 
description of this life on the college level under these three 
heads. 

I. Tue InstrucTIoNAL PHasE: KNow Gop! 


That students may know God with the deepest understanding 
possible, religion has its place in the curriculum as a require- 
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ment during the first two years of college, when the student’s 
time is distributed over the great fields of knowledge. The one 
aim of formal instruction in theology, the same as for the other 
religious activities of the college, is to implant in the heart of 
youth the Christian life ideal. Someone has defined ideals as 
master ideas. The ‘‘master idea,’’ in this case, is the personality 
of Jesus Christ. Hence, the practice is growing in favor in the 
Catholic college of building the syllabus for the freshman course 
in theology around the personality of the God-man, with the 
Bible as text. Introduced to theology, the science of God, by 
reading the three Discourses on this subject in Newman’s Idea 
of a University, the story of the God-man is unfolded to the stu- 
dent following closely the Liturgical year with its feasts and sea- 
sons, beginning with the fall of man and the promise of the Re- 
deemer, God’s patience with man through the historical books of 
the Old Testament with emphasis on the Commandments, fol- 
lowed by the Moral books, leading to the Prophetical through 
Advent to Christmas. Now, the New Testament is the text. The 
obedience of the boy-Christ is followed by the Temptations of 
Humanity as undergone by Christ in the desert. Then, the pub- 
lic life and, through Lent, His passion and death—to Easter. 
After Easter—the founding of the Church—its missionary enter- 
prises, through the Acts of the Apostles, with the remaining time 
devoted to the Epistles and the Apocalypse. The second year is 
Apologetics, emphasizing the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ, living the same life He lived, dealing with saints and 
sinners throughout its nineteen hundred years of history. 

The work of these two required years is brought to completion 
by a comprehensive examination, satisfactory performance on 
which is a requirement for graduation. Following this, theology 
courses are offered in the upper biennium, so that students may 
follow these courses the same as they follow any elective course 
in which an intellectual interest has been aroused. Further, col- 
leges are now offering a major sequence in theology, sometimes 
combined with philosophy, so that students may major in theol- 
ogy the same as they major in any field of knowledge—not with 
the intention of training seminarians, but simply so that the in- 
tellectual discipline of mastering a subject may be available 
here as in the other fields of knowledge. The end in view is, 
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distribution of the student’s time over the great bodies of knowl- 
edge during the lower biennium, and concentration in one field 
during the upper biennium, to produce the college graduate with 
an informed, cultured, disciplined mind. Religious knowledge, 
quite evidently, has a part to play in this process. 


II. THe INSPIRATIONAL PHASE: LovE Gop! 


We turn now to the inspirational phase, meaning by that, all 
these influences which play a part in creating what is commonly 
called ‘‘religious atmosphere.’’ Chief among these is student 
participation in religious worship. We use Notre Dame as an 
illustration of an institution that has developed an extensive 
program. Responsibility for this program is placed definitely 
on the shoulders of the Prefect of Religion, an administrative 
officer devoting his entire time to this work. At his beck and 
call are more than fifty other priests on the administrative and 
teaching staffs, rectors of resident halls, and prefects living on 
the floors with students. With such a corps of workers, so many 
and so various are the opportunities offered students to take part 
in religious services we can only list them, with an occasional ex- 
planatory comment. 

1. Daily Exercises: Morning and evening prayers in all hall 
chapels ; daily Mass and reception of Holy Communion promoted 
by rectors and prefects; prayers before and after classes; grace 
before and after meals in the dining halls. 

2. Weekly Exercises: Sunday services, Mass and sermon, in 
the College Church at 6:00, 7:00, 8:00, and 9:00 a. m., the 
nine o’clock service, a High Mass. Confession urged on all stu- 
dents at least once a week, with confessors on hand in every hall 
after evening prayer every night except Sunday; confessors also 
available in three special chapels every morning and in the 
chapel next to the Office of the Prefect of Religion, for the re- 
ception of the Sacraments and spiritual guidance every morning 
from 6:30 till noon; Sunday evening, Benediction in the College 
Church at 7:00 and 7: 30. 

3. Occasional Exercises: Great feasts and Holy Days of Obli- 
gation (three of the latter, All Saints’, November 1; Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, December 8, and Ascension Thursday, 
occur during the school year) observed with Solemn High Mass 
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and sermon; seasonal devotions in the College Church during 
Lent, Benediction and sermon, Wednesday evenings, Stations of 
the Cross, Friday evenings; May Devotions in honor of Our 
Lady, Benediction and sermon, Wednesday evenings; Student 
Missions: first week of the school year, mission for the freshmen, 
Mass and instruction in the morning, sermon and Benediction in 
the evening; second week, mission for upper classmen, with 
special facilities during the week for reception of the Sacraments 
and spiritual guidance on life problems; Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament on special occasions, during which students are asked 
to devote one-half hour in silent prayer, with a calendar arranged 
so that volunteers are on hand for each period throughout the 
day ; May devotions at the Grotto each evening during the month 
of May, students walking from the dining halls to the Grotto to 
join in prayers and singing of hymns in honor of Our Lady, 
‘‘Notre Dame,’’ the patroness of the school; academic occasions, 
such as Founder’s Day and Commencement, observed with the 
pageantry of an academic procession, a Pontifical High Mass, 
and sermon. 

With these and other opportunities for participation in re- 
ligious worship, one can readily realize that the so-called religious 
atmosphere of the campus is a reality. There are material aids 
to this end, however, which should not be overlooked : dominating 
the campus, the gilded Dome mounted by a statue of Our Lady, 
and the College Church, with its spire towering over the other 
buildings, are in the very center; the interior of the Church is 
inspiring, with its Gothic lines and mural decorations ; behind the 
library is the Log Chapel, a replica of the chapel used by the In- 
dian missionaries who lived and labored on this spot before Notre 
Dame was founded, the favorite chapel when students return to 
the campus to be married. Each residence hall has its own 
chapel, with the Blessed Sacrament reserved night and day, each 
classroom, a crucifix on the wall behind the teacher’s desk. The 
Grotto, a replica of the famous Notre Dame shrine of Lourdes, 
France, is one of the campus beauty spots. 

Without doubt, however, the greatest single agencies in de- 
veloping the religious program at Notre Dame have been the 
Religious Bulletin and the Religious Surveys. The Bulletin, 
mimeographed or printed, is placed at every student’s door on 
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the campus, every day except Sunday. It contains announce- 
ments of coming events, requests for prayers for the sick, the 
dying, or the departed, discussions of moral issues in student ver- 
nacular, reprints of cartoons from metropolitan dailies, anything, 
in fact, directly or indirectly connected with religion of interest 
to the students. The Surveys are summaries of questionnaires 
sent out in alternating years to students and alumni which give 
real insight into what students, present and past, are thinking, 
saying, and doing about religion, intensely interesting documents 
of great assistance in planning the program of religious activities 
from year to year. 

But after all, atmosphere is created by personalities more than 
by any other single influence. Notre Dame is peculiarly fortu- 
nate in this respect. More than fifty priests are on the teaching 
staff, others on the administrative staff, with brothers in the 
offices and sisters in the laundry, all wearing the religious habit. 
Seminarians and student-brothers are in regular attendance at 
class, also wearing the religious garb. Almost all the lay mem- 
bers of the faculty, and more than 90 per cent of the student 
body, are Catholics, giving a solidarity to the group which, per- 
haps, could not be duplicated in any institution of similar size in 
the world. This is what creates atmosphere. 


III. Tue Practicat PHase: Serve Gop! 


That is practical which translates itself into practice in every- 
day life. So interpreted, the word, quite evidently, has deep 
implications for the program of religious education conducted 
by any college. Conduct is the final test. The difficulty is, that 
as soon as the words ‘‘conduct’’ or ‘‘behaviour’’ are mentioned, 
we are prone to think only of repressive measures in student dis- 
cipline. If this is the case, we are enrolling ourselves in what we 
may call ‘‘the compulsion school,’’ the fallacy of which has been 
so aptly described by Newman in The Tamworth Reading Room: 


Those who have to do with our colleges give us their ex- 
perience, that in the case of the young committed to their 
care, external discipline may change the fashionable excess, 
but cannot allay the principles of sinning. Stop cigars, 
they will take to drinking parties; stop drinking, they gam- 
ble; stop gambling and a worse license follows. You do not 
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get rid of vice by human expedients; you can but use them 
according to circumstance, and in their place, as making 
the best of a bad matter. You must go to a higher source 
for renovation of the heart and of the will. You do but play 
a sort of ‘‘hunt the slipper’’ with the fault of our nature 
till you go to Christianity.—Discussions and Arguments, 
Chap. IV. 


No, the ‘‘renovation of heart and will’’ is fundamentally a 
matter of self-mastery, but self-restraint which has religion for 
its motivation is, through the influence of Divine grace, the most 
powerful influence to bring it about. 

But discipline is not merely a negative thing. It has its posi- 
tive side also. Students are to be led, not merely to refrain 
from misconduct; rather, they must be led into a way of life in 
which religion is the supreme motivation. Many campus activi- 
ties are closely linked with religion. The most frequent associa- 
tion is perhaps when clubs attend a special Mass offered for their 
special intention. They also sponsor activities, dramatics, box- 
ing bouts, ete., the proceeds from which are devoted to religious 
purposes. Some clubs, however, like the Servers’ Club, are dis- 
tinctly religious in purpose. Another such, is the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. This society is established in practically all par- 
ishes and for students to take an active part in its activities in 
college is specific preparation for continuing this activity when 
they return to their home parishes. Among the activities of this 
society during the current school year have been the following: 
serving as ‘‘big brothers’’ for underprivileged boys; collection 
and distribution of old clothes, shoes, and magazines; doing cler- 
ical work in the offices of understaffed social agencies; visitation 
of institutions—the County Infirmary, hospitals, Mission for 
Men, etc. ; financing Christmas baskets for the poor, giving finan- 
cial aid to the negro parish, ete. In the words of St. James, this 
is ‘‘religion clean and undefiled.”’ 

Such, in brief, is one aspect of the educational program which 
Notre Dame is attempting to carry out. The ideal aimed at is 
stated in the quotation from Newman on the back of the title- 
page of the University Bulletin: 


Here then, I conceive, is the object of the Holy See and 
the Catholic Church in setting up universities; it is to re- 
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unite things which were in the beginning joined together by 
God, and have been put asunder by man. Some persons will 
say that I am thinking of confining, distorting, and stunting 
the growth of intellect by ecclesiastical supervision. I have 
no such thought. Nor have I any thought of a compromise 
as if religion must give up something, and science something. 
I wish the intellect to range with the utmost freedom, and 
religion to enjoy an equal freedom; but what I am stipulat- 
ing for is, that they should be found in one and the same 
place, and exemplified in the same persons. I want to de- 
stroy that diversity of centres, which puts everything into 
confusion by creating contrariety of influences. I wish the 
same spots and the same individuals to be at once oracles of 
philosophy and shrines of devotion. It will not satisfy me, 
what has satisfied so many, to have two independent systems, 
intellectual and religious, going at once side by side, by a 
sort of division of labour, and only accidentally brought to- 
gether. It will not satisfy me, if religion is here, and science 
there, and young men converse with science all day, and 
lodge with religion in the evening. It is not touching the 
evil, to which these remarks have been directed, if the young 
men eat and drink and sleep in one place, and think in an- 
other: I want the same roof to contain both the intellectual 
and moral discipline. Devotion is not a sort of finish given 
to the sciences; nor is science a sort of feather in the cap, if 
I may so express myself, an ornament and set-off to devo- 
tion. I want the intellectual layman to be religious and the 
devout ecclesiastic to be intellectual. 

This is no matter of terms, nor of subtle distinctions. 
Sanctity has its influence; intellect has its influence; the 
influence of sanctity is the greater in the long run; the influ- 
ence of intellect is the greater at the moment. Therefore, in 
the case of the young, whose education lasts a few years, 
where the intellect is, there is the influence. Their literary, 
their scientific teachers really have the forming of them. 
Let both influences act freely. As a general rule, no system 
of mere religious guardianship which neglects the Reason, 
will in matter of fact succeed against the school. Youths 
need a masculine religion, if it is to carry captive their rest- 
less imagination, and their wild intellects, as well as to touch 
their susceptible hearts. Sermons on Various Occasions. 
Sermon I. ‘‘Intellect, the Instrument of Religious Train- 
ing.’’ 











RELIGION AT CENTRE COLLEGE 


CHARLES J. TURCK 
PRESIDENT OF CENTRE COLLEGE 


ENTRE COLLEGE, which is organically related to the Pres- 

byterian Church U. S. A. and to the Presbyterian Church 
U. S., is perhaps not as religious in a formal sense as this double 
allegiance may suggest. It has not been for many years a 
‘‘missionary’’ college. Its chief function has not been the prepa- 
ration of young men for the ministry, although it has sent out 
more than 300 ministers and has ten candidates for the ministry 
enrolled in a student body of 260 young men and 115 young 
women. At Centre, religious considerations do not dominate 
every activity, and the college permits certain forms of amuse- 
ments, like dancing, which at some Christian institutions are 
under official taboo. 

Centre College seeks to present to young people the type of 
religious life and interest which they are likely to find in any 
modern, forward-looking community in America. The attempt 
to create an artificial environment that would shield young men 
and young women from social customs which they would have to 
face later in life was abandoned long ago. The young people at 
the college do very much what Christian young people do in 
normal homes. They are encouraged to think of religion as a 
normal part of life and to apply the sanction of good-will (which 
is the heart of religion) to every form of conduct. 

The chapel, held three times each week for half hour periods, 
is the opportunity for a brief but sincere devotional exercise, the 
announcements of the day and the program of the morning. 
This program is frequently a brief address by a visiting min- 
ister or a member of the faculty. Sometimes the program is 
musical. Occasionally a student will lead on a secular or re- 
ligious theme. Sometimes a student organization will take 
charge. Variety is the essence of the program, no announcement 
of the program is made in advance of the chapel hour. and the 
students come in an expectant mood. There has been in the 
past eight years no complaint against ‘‘compulsory chapel’’ 
which takes these varied forms. If there were such complaint, 
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the students would be reminded of the long history of Centre 
College as a Christian institution and invited to take their choice 
between a college with compulsory chapel and one with compul- 
sory military drill. There is a difference in fundamental em- 
phasis which this difference in required attendance makes clear. 

The most definitely religiously-minded students at Centre are 
associated in the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. groups, which 
carry on a weekly program, plus occasional activities like a party 
for underprivileged children or a visit to an outlying church or 
Bible school. The Pitkin Clubs, one for freshmen and one for 
upper classmen, are interdenominational groups of men and 
women who meet for luncheon and then discuss under Christian 
leadership the problems confronting young people today. The 
discussion frequently wanders far from religion, strictly con- 
strued, but underlying both clubs is the definitely recognized 
purpose to apply the teachings of Jesus to the solution of all per- 
sonal and social difficulties. 

The college does not hold nor encourage emotional revivals. 
Once a year, a distinguished minister is invited to lead a series 
of five meetings on a spiritual theme, but at these meetings there 
are no conversions, no hand-raising, and no marching down the 
center aisle. This year, Dr. Benjamin J. Bush, pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Detroit, presented with re- 
lentless logic the choice between God and chance as the explana- 
tion of life. The students were impressed. Here was a religious 
leader who could speak with intellectual authority about a realm 
that austere theologians and excitable evangelists had made 
unreal for some minds. Religious leaders who have an intel- 
lectual background and speak, not ex cathedra, but as fellow 
seekers after the truth, are always assured of a cordial welcome 
by Centre students. 

Is Centre College religious? The answer depends on one’s 
definition of religion. For religion at Centre does not mean an 
emotional display. It does not mean war on science. It does 
not mean a conflict with knowledge or a prohibition of normal 
types of conduct. Religion means the effort to link our little lives 
with the beauty and truth and goodness of our Heavenly Father. 
It is not an abnormal experience which would wrench young lives 
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from natural contacts and activities; it is a spiritual awakening 
that enriches all the hearts and minds that share it. We are not 
as religious in some senses as some of our friends might wish us 
to be. Doubtless we have our critics, but the future does not 
belong to them. The future belongs to those young men and 
young women who recognize their kinship with the Father God 
and who try to interpret that relationship in all their dealings 
with mankind. Centre College tries to make that kind of religion 
real and vital in the mind and heart of youth. 





It is interesting to reflect that although Newman spent his 
energies in persuasive prose, in the endeavor to make others see 
the truth as he saw it, and that both from the literary and from 
the theological points of view he had more success than he could 
have expected—one short poem that he wrote in his youth will 
outlast the rest of his work. I think if a secret and universal 
ballot were taken, ‘‘Lead, kindly Light!’’ would be voted the best 
of all hymns. 

It resembles the Lord’s Prayer in its universal quality, for with- 
out any reference to creed or dogma, it voices human aspiration. 
—William Lyon Phelps. 


In the final analysis, it has been a lack of integrity which has 
brought about our present situation tending toward governmental 
interference in business. We need men of sterling Christian char- 
acter in both business and politics, at the present time.—Harper 
~ Sibley. 


The Institute of Human Relations held in Williamstown in 
August was the first national conference ever held conducted by 
representatives of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths. 
One hundred and twenty-nine years ago in the same town five 
Protestant boys met under a hay stack in a field. That meeting 
gave birth to the entire American Protestant foreign missionary 
enterprise. The event is memorialized by a famous outdoor monu- 
ment. Perhaps in another one hundred years there will be a 
monument marking the place where for the first time in our his- 
tory these three groups met.—Editorial, The Churchman. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AT YALE 


SIDNEY LOVETT 
CHAPLAIN, YALE UNIVERSITY 


I WAS much impressed by the following paragraph from 
the annual report of Mr. Walter A. Jessup, President of 
the Carnegie Foundation: 


The most important question to ask about a college or 
university is what happens to a student who is enrolled in 
the institution. 

The student on the campus is no longer the blasé, sophisti- 
cated student of the twenties: he is a hard-working, serious- 
minded person who demands more of the college library, the 
laboratory and the instructor than did his brothers a 
decade ago. He is increasingly a patron of the seminar, the 
serious lecture, the art gallery and the symphony concert. 
He has a different attitude toward scholarship, research, 
athletics, fraternities and student activities. 


My own observations, limited though they be in scope, coincide 
with the impressions of Mr. Jessup. 

It is fair to say in connection with the situation at Yale Uni- 
versity that the climate is more favorable to the interests of re- 
ligion than was the case a decade and less ago. Gone in large 
measure is the unintelligent contempt for religion which came 
to fruition in the post war period, and in its place may be ob- 
served an honest, thoughtful curiosity with regard to religion. 
Men are not so much convinced as haunted by religion, and out 
of this mood are coming an increasing number of personal and 
group inquiries as to the nature and office of religion in terms 
of contemporary life. The coming of voluntary chapel atten- 
dance at Yale University a few years back was in my judgment 
not an eclipse of religious faith, but a sign of spiritual maturity. 
Such a change does involve, however, on the part of many stu- 
dents the development of a new attitude with regard to the value 
of corporate worship. Many men, when they enter college, are 
determined to celebrate their independence from the restraints 
of school life and home life and their entrance into a more un- 
trammelled community by avoiding anything that resembles a 
formal religious exercise. Although the attendance at the ser- 
vice of morning prayer held at 8:45 to 9:00 a. M. and in direct 
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conflict with the class schedule is lamentably poor, there is an 
indication that the vesper service held at 5:30 is attracting a 
small but increasing number of students. The Sunday morning 
services in Battell Chapel, addressed for the most part by out- 
side preachers, have shown a steady growth in attendance over 
the past two years. The organization of an informal board of 
preachers, with one member representing each of the residential 
colleges, where he makes his abode over the week-end of his 
visitation with all the rights and privileges of fellowship and 
hospitality, has been a help in making the college chapel an inte- 
grating factor in the changing pattern of life at the University. 

Most significant has been the development of an inter-faith con- 
sciousness on the part of men appointed to work at the Univer- 
sity in connection with the religious life. Father Lawrence 
Riggs, the spiritual adviser of the Catholic students, and the 
Reverend A. Grant Noble, Director of the Berkeley Association 
composed of Episcopal students, Mr. Irving Goleman, represent- 
ing the interests of the Jewish students, Mr. E. Fay Campbell, 
General Secretary of the Yale University Christian Association, 
and the Chaplain of the University meet together from time to 
time and are increasingly aware of the interests that unite them 
in a kind of five-point plan for maintaining and developing the 
spiritual life of the University. 





THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN THE CURRICULUM 
AND ON THE CAMPUS 


HAROLD W. DODDS 
PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


HERE are at least three distinct ways of approach to religion 

with which institutions of higher education may deal. They 

are the intellectual approach through courses in the curriculum; 

the opportunity for applied religion through practical service ; and 

the experience of worship in chapel exercises. Princeton Uni- 
versity makes provision for all three. 

The formulation and historical importance of religious ideas 
is a subject of intellectual discipline and a legitimate element of 
the curriculum. The two courses which have been authorized will 
meet the same standards of teaching and scholarship as prevail 
in other departments. They are established in the belief that 
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religion is an independent power of great cultural and historical 
importance, related to the other humanities in methods of in- 
vestigation and appraisal but distinct from art, literature or 
philosophy in respect to content ; and that an understanding of the 
manifestations of this power is a part of that cultural training 
which a liberal college should provide. 

The second approach seems to provide varied opportunities for 
the expression of religion in our way of life. Responsibility for 
this is being met primarily by the Student-Faculty Association 
which already affords to a considerable number of undergraduates 
opportunities for participation in various forms of service. The 
University will continue to encourage the number and variety of 
such activities as may be profitably prosecuted within our com- 
munity by providing additional leadership and facilities as 
required. 

The third responsibility of the University relates to the service 
of common worship in the University Chapel. To be appreciated 
the service of public worship must be experienced and this is the 
basis of our requirement for chapel attendance. The fact that 
social custom may tend to minimize the importance of attendance 
upon religious services does not in our opinion lessen the Univer- 
sity’s educational obligation in this respect. 

In a desire to emphasize religious worship as a voluntary act, 
the University will henceforth waive attendance requirements for 
students during their junior and senior years. Attendance re- 
quirements for freshmen and sophomores will be continued as at 
present. The revision in requirement for chapel attendance is 
made in accordance with the tendency we have been favoring for 
many years of drawing a distinction between requirements for 
underclass and upperclass years, and of granting to the latter 
greater freedom in attendance and a higher degree of indepen- 
dence in the choice and pursuit of their studies. 

It is through the act of worship that the unifying and uplifting 
influences of religion make themselves felt in the personal life of 
the individual. For this reason the University insists that during 
their earlier years of college, students attend a limited number of 
religious services, and hopes that familiarization with the chapel 
exercises and the truths which they express will lead large num- 
bers of upper classmen to regular voluntary attendance and the 
spiritual cultivation which can be gained thereby. 














EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AMONG 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


CECIL E. HAWORTH 


OW MANY colleges are offering courses intended to prepare 

young people for the marriage relationships and homemaking, 

and what is the content of these courses? These were some of the 

basic considerations in a recent survey of several hundred college 
curricula. 

The field selected for study was the membership of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, because this membership represents 
a fair cross-section of higher education in America in regard to 
type of institution, kind of student, and size of student body. 

Catalogues were secured from 403 of the 465 member institu- 
tions, a study of which revealed 234 courses in 225 colleges which 
dealt in part or in whole with this general field. These courses 
were offered in the following departments : | 








Department of Sociology .....cccccccsscsssseesenee 188 courses 

Department of Home Economics ............ 38 courses 

Department of Religion 4 courses 

Department of Zoology 1 course 

Department of Psychology .......cccccccccsssue 1 course 

A special set-up for the course was made in two 
institutions. 


The study of these catalogues revealed that women’s colleges 
are more aggressive in this field than men’s. Of the former 
64 per cent had some course of this nature, while only 29 per cent 
of the men’s schools had such a course. The coeducational groups 
ranked close to the women’s colleges, 63 per cent having some 
course. As will be noted later, colleges for women give evidence 
of more creative leadership in this respect. 

In a consideration of the different types of institution, the 
state-controlled group ranked highest with 94 per cent having 
a course; other types followed with: municipal, 75 per cent; 
church-related, 55 per cent; and independent, 43 per cent. 
Among the church-related groups, the Catholic and Protestant 
colleges were not so far apart, the former with 47 per cent, the 
latter with 55 per cent. Among denominational colleges, the per- 
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centages having courses varied little with the affiliation : Baptist, 
67 per cent; Methodist, 66 per cent; Presbyterian, 61 per cent; 
non-sectarian, 55 per cent; and Lutheran, 31 per cent. 

After a study of the catalogues had been completed, a question- 
naire was sent to the instructor in each of the 234 courses. Of 
these, 105, or 44.4 per cent, were returned in time for use. These 
returned questionnaires were very revealing. They disclosed the 
inaccuracy of several widely-circulated statements. It is not 
infrequently claimed that the instructors teaching courses in 
marriage and family life are either single, divorced, or unhappily 
married. It was not the purpose of this study to discover exactly 
these points, but the returns showed that of the 105 instructors, 
67 were married and 45 had children. 

The number of men teaching these courses was 78; and the 
number of women was 34. (In some courses several instructors 
collaborate, which explains 112 instructors for 105 courses. ) 

Those who charge college administrators with padding their 
catalogues with courses seldom given may be surprised to learn 
that 74 of the courses are given every year, 24 in alternate years, 
while only 7 made no commitment. 

The study revealed that the men and women are not separated 
in most colleges for instruction in this field. The number of 
mixed classes was 59; the number of segregated classes was 44 
(two questionnaires did not specify). However, when it is borne 
in mind that of the 105 institutions included only 72 are coeduca- 
tional (8 are for men, and 25 for women), it is realized that only 
in 11 coeducational institutions are the sexes separated for this 
instruction. 

Referring again to the deeper interest in education for mar- 
riage among women students, the questionnaires showed that in 
54 mixed classes the average enrolment of men was 17, but the 
average number of women students was 21. 

While is was discovered that there was not necessarily any rela- 
tion between the year in which a course was begun and the course 
content, yet the following tabulation will be found interesting: 

Number of courses begun in, or before 1925, 22; number begun 
in 1926-27, 5; in 1927-28, 5; in 1928-29, 9; in 1929-30, 11; in 
1930-31, 13; in 1931-32, 10; in 1932-33, 8; in 1933-34, 8; in 
1934-35, 9. 
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A number of courses, most of which were general sociological 
courses on the family, have been revised frequently, if not annu- 
ally, so that the course content was in many cases superior to the 
newer courses. But the fact that 48 courses were first given 
within the last five years, together with the revision of the older 
courses, indicates a rapidly growing interest in this area. 

The questionnaire included a list of 24 topics related to educa- 
tion for the marriage relationships and homemaking. The in- 
structor was asked to check those topics to the consideration of 
which one or more hours of class time was devoted. In addition 
to doing this, many instructors also indicated those to which only 
a part of an hour was given. 

The following paragraph summarizes the number of courses 
treating the various topics, compared in totals and percents, using 
105 questionnaire replies as a base. The figure in parentheses 
is the number of courses giving a full hour or more to the subject; 
the second figure is the per cent. The third figure represents 
number of courses giving a part of an hour to the subject. 

Divorce (97) 92; Personal Adjustments in Marriage (96) 91; 
History of Marriage (96) 91; Eugenie Aspects of Marriage (90) 
86; Legal Aspects of Marriage (88) 84; Choosing a Mate (86) 82; 
3; The Philosophy of Birth Control (85) 81; 2; Comradeship in 
the Home (84) 80; Careers for Married Women (82) 78; Prob- 
lems of Courtship (74) 70; 7; Management of Family Finances 
(74) 70; Child Psychology and Care (68) 65; Recreation in the 
Home (68) 65; Problems of the Unmarried (64) 61; Religion in 
the Home (60) 57; The Engagement (46) 44; 13; The Wedding 
(42) 40; 11; The Honeymoon (38) 36; 13; Petting (34) 32; 11; 
Pregnancy and Childbirth (26) 24; Deviations of the Sex Life 
(22) 21; Physiology of the Sex Organs (16) 15; Technique of 

Birth Control (15) 14; 3; Auto-Erotism (8) 8. 

A few concluding observations are now given. First, it was 
discovered that no great dependence could be placed upon cata- 
logue descriptions as being accurate and representative of the 
actual course content. The following contrasts will illustrate. 

The complete catalogue description was as follows: ‘‘FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS. Health and home nursing, child development, 
family and social relationships.’’ 

The returned questionnaire revealed that an hour or more 
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of class time was devoted to each of 22 of the above topics, 
Deviations of the Sex Life and Auto-erotism being the only 
ones not treated. A comparison of these 22 topics with the 
catalogue description makes an interesting study. The above 
course was not exceptional in this respect; a number of others 
offered as great a contrast. 

A second observation has to do with the creative leadership 
which women’s colleges are giving in this field. The three most 
comprehensive courses discovered during the study are offered in 
such institutions. These three are Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Russel Sage College, Troy, N. Y., and The Merrill- 
Palmer School of Detroit, Michigan. It should be added that 
the last named is not a member of the Association of American 
Colleges but it was included in the survey because 16 member 
institutions have a cooperating relationship with it. 

One is impressed with the lack of standards and materials 
in this field. Frew comparisons could be made because the 
approach and treatment varied so greatly with individual courses. 
Many instructors indicated they were much in the dark as to 
the content which should be given in such a course. 

Finally, one is favorably impressed with the courtesy and 
promptness of college instructors in participating in such a 
questionnaire study. It is hoped that this brief summary may 
prove of some value to those who have helped to make it 
possible. 





From College Presidents : 

I have just received . . . the latest copy of the BuLLeTIn. It 
is an exceptionally fine number. Nothing comes to my library 
which I more eagerly await than the BuLLETIN. Congratula- 
tions ! 

From Graduate School Deans: 


The BULLETIN contains material of great interest and impor- 
tance. 


From a Junior College Executive: 

I have been an interested reader for a number of years... . 
I just wanted to express my personal appreciation of the con- 
tinued amount of worth while information and real inspiration 
that comes from the continued reading of the BULLETIN. 








SELF-HELP IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


HENRY M. BULLOCK 
Miuusaps COLLEGE 


AUTHOUGH self-help began in America almost 300 years ago 

when Harvard gave a student the job of ‘‘ringeing the bell 
and wayteinge’’ on table, it was just about a hundred years ago 
that the forerunner of the self-help college first made its appear- 
ance in this country. Throughout the eighteen-thirties the Pro- 
testant denominations were launching manual labor schools with 
all the zeal of forty-niners who were going to get rich quick. 
Schools sprang up by dozens only to die,—chiefly because stu- 
dents were accepted who were too young to work dependably, 
because trustees too often thought self-help schools could run 
without money, and finally, because a depression similar to the 
late unpleasantness put the finishing touches on the already 
doomed plan. 

Various forms of self-help have been in existence since, but the 
twentieth century with its rising number of high school graduates 
and its emphasis on the dollar value of the college education 
has witnessed an increase of self-help students. There has been 
a quiet increase in self-help institutions, especially in mountain 
and agricultural areas. At the same time in other colleges the 
proportion of students working their way has risen. The present 
economic stress has accentuated the trend. Self-help is a per- 
manent part of the educational picture. Education will yet learn 
to assist the adolescent into a gradual assumption of the normal 
responsibilities of adult living during the college years, so that 
he will regard cultural values, social responsibilities, and personal 
means of livelihood as a unified continuum. It is significant that 
Dr. R. L. Alderman, Director of the Educational Division of the 
FERA, in a letter to President L. D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota said, ‘‘If federal funds can be used to bring school and 
work closer together, to make the transition from one to the other 
more natural and less disturbing to the average boy and girl, a 
permanent benefit will be attained.’’ 

Self-support grew up like Topsy, without rhyme, reason, or 
plan. Sometimes self-help is an expedient to keep the college 
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doors open, and usually it is an expedient to enable the worthy 
student to get an education. Not infrequently today self-help 
projects are simply meeting conditions for government aid, and 
doing so without careful consideration of the implications. 
Maybe there are no ‘‘implications,’’ but we had better know 
whether there are or not. Sometimes self-help has been resorted 
to as a supposedly cheap way for the church to meet its educa- 
tional obligations—an illusion quickly shattered! Originally the 
manual labor school sought by student work to provide a well- 
rounded education of mind, heart, and body, but it is surprising 
to notice how few self-help colleges today even mention the educa- 
tive value of such work. Probably they do not consider it to have 
value. 

Self-help takes forms ranging all the way from schools pro- 
viding only the traditional jobs for waiters in the dining room, to 
an institution where all the work of running the college except 
instruction itself is carried on by students. In addition, there 
are employment agencies in larger schools in the cities, and some- 
times there are schools which produce goods for commercial sale, 
such as textiles, clothing bread, fountain pens, book plates, or 
apple butter, and even the running of a hotel as at Berea. These 
industrial schemes are claimed to have the advantages of adver- 
tising value for the college, of bringing in some money, and of 
providing work for students. They also incur condemnation 
because of their competition with regular businesses. 

Technique of administration varies all the way from adminis- 
trative aloofness in such projects as the Commons at Yale, which 
is operated as a concession whose owner directly hires and fires 
his student waiters, to a kind of administrative absolutism at 
Park College, in Missouri, or Berea, in Kentucky, where all 
student work is supervised by full-time salaried adults. <A third 
extreme is the entirely student managed work system at Black- 
burn College, where there are no paid adult supervisors and the 
full responsibility for the whole college machine other than 
instruction is in the hands of student managers. 

This variety of theory and practice doubtless holds valuable 
lessons for our changing educational practice. It is important 
for the colleges to reexamine this whole self-support aspect of 
the educational problem, so that the implications, trends, and 
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precedents which are swiftly being carved out under the guise 
of emergency action may be worked out with a maximum of con- 
scious planning. It is hard to undo precedents even though at 
the time they are being made we may think of them as strictly 
temporary. I do not pretend to be able even to envision the 
problems involved, much less to offer solutions. There are, how- 
ever, certain rather clear questions which must be faced: 

1. How and when is self-help desirable for the student? No 
one yet knows. A study at Yale yielded the conclusion that 
academic success as measured in grades is in inverse proportion 
to financial advantage. The less money you have and the more 
you have to work, the better your grades! A study at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan seems to indicate that work up to 12 hours 
a week has a negligible effect on grades, but more than 12 hours 
is detrimental. A study at the University of Minnesota indicates 
that earning as much as 75 per cent of expenses is likely to be 
prejudicial. Numerous ‘‘experts’’ say that the time demanded 
by self-help deprives the student of cultural and social advance 
he should make in college. Where the entire student body is 
under a self-help system, cultural events can be better timed and 
the result is by no means so harmful as in a school where the 
entire student body is not on an official self-help plan. There is 
rather definite agreement that self-help frequently causes physi- 
cal and nervous breakdown through strain and loss of sleep. Fre- 
quently a low standard of efficiency is permitted student workers, 
and the result is that they learn to ‘‘get by’’ with as little work 
as possible. 

When work enables a student to attend college, without physi- 
eal or psychological harm, it is undobutedly desirable for him. 
When it teaches him the satisfaction of good work, it is desirable. 
When it achieves in him through work-experience a certain self- 
reliance and independence, and an ability to work cooperatively 
either as a follower or as a leader, then it is good for him! 

2. Is there in the present or possible future forms of govern- 
ment aid, any danger to freedom of thought, experimentation, 
speech, and conscience in the college? Chancellor Tigert of the 
University of Florida seems to think that government aid for the 
public school promises ultimate federal control. It seems a far 
ery from federal control of public schools to federal control of 
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colleges, but it is nevertheless true that whoever pays the fiddler 
ealls the tunes! Indirect control in the form of conscious or 
semi-conscious acquiescence to government desires in return for 
favors rendered may be more vicious than a big-stick Hitlerism. 
Frankly I do not know, but it appears to me that the legal stage 
is becoming well set for a possible supremacy-of-the-state-over- 
the-individual campaign. I do not think that such a thing is the 
intent of the government. While such aid as FERA may be 
thought of as a possible lever with which to achieve academic 
lockstep, we may come to regard it as entirely proper for govern- 
ment to subsidize higher education. But how will we work it 
out to preserve academic liberty and prophetic religious vigor ? 

3. Can institutional overhead be reduced by having students 
assume duties often performed by non-student full-time workers? 
Blackburn, a junior college with about 285 students, is able to 
staff the library, the president’s, registrar’s, and bursar’s offices 
with student workers. Departments of instruction have a student 
assistant who takes dictation, scores objective tests, and does 
mimeograph work on syllabi and quizzes. A student manages the 
bookstore, handling several thousand dollars a year. Others buy 
the food, plan the meals, supervise the kitchen, farm, dairy and 
college laundry. Over the whole system is a student work man- 
ager (a sophomore) who has his own office, a secretary and 
assistant. That student with his departmental heads conducts 
the entire routine of the college except the strictly official and 
instructional duties. It is not perfect, but it works!—runs as 
smoothly as other colleges I am acquainted with. It is being 
demonstrated in schools of many kinds that many functions here- 
tofore performed by non-student workers can, in fact, be done 
by students with equal efficiency. 

4. Can student work be related to the newly developing sense 
of college responsibility to the local church, the community, and 
to society at large? Scarritt College, Nashville, is among the 
schools successfully relating courses in religion and religious 
education to worth while projects in nearby churches. Schools 
of social service are widely utilizing student workers. Upper 
classmen under competent direction have here and there assumed 
responsibility for community recreational and physical programs 
for children, youth, and adults, in connection with the FERA. 
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Although many of the so-called ‘‘surveys’’ indulged in by various 
agencies are useless, certain community surveys might be done 
by the students, and other useful and valid forms of community 
service developed. The FERA is causing some pioneering to be 
done, but so far no critical evaluations of the actual effectiveness 
of these projects have come to the attention of the writer. 

5. Can a community as lop-sided as a college community, 
achieve through self-help a few more of the typical life rela- 
tionships by adding the economic and social factors of working 
together in earning part of their living? <A college community 
is one of society’s abnormalities, made up largely of adolescents, 
with a group of sedentary instructors. The students approximate 
physical maturity but are unable to marry because of economic 
factors; there are scarcely any aged people, and practically no 
babies at all! Student’s interests are commonly limited to classes, 
‘‘activities,’’ and social and athletic affairs. For nine months 
of the year they live in relative isolation from people living 
normal lives. Is it any wonder that they lose perspective? 


SomME TENTATIVE PRINCIPLES CONCERNING SELF-HELP 


1. On the whole, the small unit seems to function more advan- 
tageously than the large unit when the self-help factor is involved. 
In a small unit the sense of responsibility is more readily main- 
tained and a certain impersonalism is avoided. 

2. Self-help work must be actually useful, and purged of sine- 
eures and hypocrisy in connection with athletics or FERA bene- 
fits. Insincerity in connection with student work or its real value 
breaks all social and character value for student workers. 

3. The colleges should develop student-manned socially desir- 
able services for their community constituency, as well as for the 
college itself. 

4. Self-help should be built into the total experience-curri- 
culum of the student, rather than regarded as a necessary evil 
of no educational value. Our professional chatter about the evils 
of ‘‘atomism’’ as concerns subject matter seems unimportant 
when we consider the gulf between classroom and life as a whole. 
Christian educators are moving from theory into practice with 
the building of an integrated curriculum of study, play, and 
worship. Into this new unity must also be woven work. 
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5. The college should give constant and intensive study to 
the self-help methods used by its students, with a view to enhanc- 
ing potential values and reducing undesirable effects. This may 
well involve pragmatic changes to gain immediate improvement, 
and careful and accurate research for more reliable guidance. 

I am convinced that the problems of self-help involve more 
serious issues for today’s education than the older questions 
about the comparative virtues of the humanities and the sciences 
will ever again hold. Self-help is a fact in today’s education— 
not a theory. We possess the investigative techniques which will 
enable us to achieve at least some measure of the ideal of a well- 
rounded work, play, study, worship, curriculum, of which our 
fathers dreamed. We will either continue to deal with it in the 
old way of treating the symptoms, or we will use the surer light 
of thorough study. 

I am convinced that it matters much whether or not we attempt 
to integrate the self-supporting activities into the student’s ex- 
periences in college, or whether we leave them out of our plan- 
ning. I am convinced that it is of basic concern to society 
whether or not any considerable number of our citizens of the 
upper intellectual or economic strata are deprived of an educa- 
tion through earning at least a part of their living in cooperative 
work with others during their college years. I hold no thesis 
for one particular form of self-help. I make no apology for the 
conviction that no education which excludes extensive experiences 
in working together at the commonplace tasks of earning a living 
can think of itself as real-life education. Rather it must recog- 
nize itself as basically deficient as education for citizen-builders 
of the Kingdom of God. 





JANE ADDAMS 


O ONE will ever be able to put into words the whole long 

record of the goodness of Jane Addams. All the world 
knows that she made of Hull House a citadel of compassion 
where the dispossessed and the bewildered, the friendless and 
the forgotten have gone for refuge and refreshment and revival. 
There is no way to count the human beings whom she helped 
or to measure their benefits. 
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Yet if that were all her life has meant, Jane Addams woul 
only stand first in a large company of men and women who jy 
every land and under all conditions are persistently kind t 
their fellow beings. It is not all. There is something else, which 
was visible in the beauty of her countenance, was audible in 
her unaffected voice, is in the style of her writings, and was the 
special element in her influence. It was the quality within 
her which made it possible for her to descend into the pits of 
squalor and meanness and cruelty and evil, and yet never tp 
lose, in fact always to hold clearly, the distinctions that are pr. 
cious to a maturely civilized being. She had compassion without 
condescension. She had pity without retreat into vulgarity. 
She had infinite sympathy for common things without forget- 
fulness of those that are uncommon. 

That, I think, is why those who have known her say that she 
was not only good but great. For this blend of sympathy with 
distinction, of common humanity with a noble style is recogniz 
able by those who have eyes to see it as the occasional but 
authentic issue of the mystic promise of American democracy. 
It is the quality which reached its highest expression in Lincoln, 
when, out of the rudeness of his background and amidst the 
turmoil of his times, he spoke in accents so pure that his words 
ring true enduringly. This is the ultimate vindication of the 
democratic faith, not that men can be brought to a commo 
level, but that without pomp or pride or power or privilege, 
every man might and some men will achieve again and again 
the highest possibilities of the human spirit. 

It is to renew men’s faith, so hard to hold, so easy to lose, 
that saints are born as witnesses and as examples. Jane Addams 
was a witness to the ancient American faith that a democracy 
can be noble, and that serenity and pity and understanding, 
not merely force and ambition and wilfulness, can pervade the 
spirit of a strong and of a proud people.—Walter Lippmann, tm 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 





We have found your BULLETIN to be very helpful in a number 
of problems we have been trying to solve, and for that reason 
we are eager to subscribe for it even though we are not yet mem- 
bers of the Association——An applicant for membership, 1935. 
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THE TRUSTEE AND HIS PLACE IN ACADEMIC LIFE* 


GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
ForRMER UNITED States SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


ANOTHER delicate discrimination must be made by the 

trustees. It concerns the official attitude of the institution 
toward religion. Anybody who holds the opinion that a man’s 
conduct is in general determined by what he believes, is ostrich- 
like if he belittles the place of religion in life. Any trustee who 
is aware of the power of belief and is indifferent to the place 
of religion in his college, is evading the greatest of his responsi- 
bilities. He can, of course, take refuge in the statement that 
responsibility rests with the faculty. But, even so, it is the 
trustee’s attitude which makes it easy or hard for the faculty 
to discharge it. 

At most, faculties and trustees, even when working together, 
can do only a little. A recent report on the subject made by a 
committee of the Princeton faculty and a supporting statement 
by President Dodds deserve careful study. The mere recogni- 
tion of religion as a force to be reckoned with is a sound point 
of departure. The inclusion in the curriculum of the religious 
ideas enshrined in the Old Testament and in the New, is a step 
in the right direction. 

The real difficulty, however, is that (as far as Christianity is 
concerned) its basic characteristic is the emotion of loyalty— 
the power generated by devotion to a certain Person. To explain 
this effectively without making a definite effort to arouse the 
emotion in the hearer is really an impossible task. The quest for 
a man who combines in some degree the qualities of Origen and 
St. Francis is a long hunt. But the quest must be prosecuted; 
because the treatment of Christianity as nothing but one religion 
among many is to ignore its distinctive claim. The trustee may 
discharge some part of his responsibility by encouraging religious 
exercises in the college chapel. These, too, are good, but they 
fill only a small place in the scheme of things. A chapel service, 
reverently conducted by a man of God, may satisfy the spiritual 

* Extract from an address at a Conference of Trustees of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Lafayette College, 1935. 
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needs of those who are conscious of them. It is not likely, hoy. 
ever, to unstop deaf ears or to open the eyes of the blind. Th 
truth is that trustees and teachers, themselves in earnest, cap 
exercise a wholesome influence in a thousand ways that cannot 
be catalogued, but that any attempt on their part to organize, 
system that will run itself is foredoomed to failure. 

The essential thing in education is that the trustee, like the 
teacher, should have a zealous determination to open to the 
student the vistas of the larger life. It is natural enough that 
college boys, discouraged by today’s seeming lack of opportunity, 
should listen willingly to the proclamation of whatever is styled 
*“new.’’ 


‘We inveterately believe,’’ 


some impatient souls complain, 


‘‘that we have revolutionized something by calling it the New 
Education, the New School of Social Research, the New Woman, 
the New Philanthropy, the New Church, or the New Any- 
thing.’’ But the larger life will be stifled, not stimulated, if the 
factor alleged to be new removes from the individual the stimulus 
to struggle and shuts him off from the great realities of the 


unseen world. Someone has said that it will be a sorry day 
when all the old are ready for adventure and all the young 
seek safety. 

I, as one trustee who can speak only for himself, believe that 
I ean render no greater service to the young than urging them 
never to surrender that life of adventure which is their rightful 
heritage. A planned economy, a regimented industry, a con- 
trolled currency, a socialized state, a redistribution of wealth, 
a world limited by the range of the telescope and the microscope, 
pensions for us old folks and our early burial at public expense, 
may be good enough for us but not for the youth of America. 


TRUSTEE SERVICE NOTED BY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


THE FIRST SERVICE OF A TRUSTEE, I think, is fully to 
understand his institution; to know it from the center, and 
think from thence. And I believe this describes the attitude of 
practically all our trustees. In addition, a good many of them 
are of immense value to the financial causes of the University. 
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FIND THAT OUR TRUSTEES are of the utmost service in 

the administration of our affairs. Men of affairs have always 
given me freely of their time for consultation, have attended 
board meetings regularly, and given good advice many times 
when I needed it. They take an active part in our work. 


DOUBT IF ANY TRUSTEE should be a trustee simply 

because he is distinguished. We had nineteen of our twenty- 
one members present at the last meeting of the board, but even 
more important than that is the fact that all of our members 
are interested, informed, working trustees who do give freely 
of their time and thought to the college. Seven of our board 
are members of the executive committee which meets about eight — 
times a year. Five are members of the investment committee 
and not only meet monthly but do a tremendous amount of work 
throughout the year for the college. Three are members of the 
buildings and grounds committee and know intimately all that 
is done or contemplated in maintenance and repairs, purchases 
or new construction. And so it goes. I call on individuals or 
committees constantly and to date they have responded whole- 
heartedly whenever I have asked for anything. I should not 
know what to do without a working board of trustees who knew 
and understood the intimate details of the educational aims and 
methods employed to attain those objectives in the college. 


M8&. X BELIEVES THOROUGHLY in the small college and 
is a valuable member of our board of trustees. He does not 
attend meetings, but he serves on committees, lends the influence 
of his newspaper and his own prestige, and has proved a valuable 
counsellor to the president on more than one occasion. 


WE ARE ESPECIALLY FORTUNATE, I believe, in having 

an active interest on the part of our trustees. While we 
have only two meetings of the full board during the year, we 
do keep them in touch with the institution by circulating minutes 
of the monthly meetings of our executive committee. The chief 
contributions made by our trustees are made through smaller 
committees of the board. We have a committee on instruction, 
the members of which during this past year have visited the col- 
lege and attended classes two or more times. We have a finance 
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committee which has met at least once a month, and in som 
cases two and three times a month, to direct the investment 9 
our endowment. We have an executive committee of seven men. 
bers, who have met monthly. While the president must, to; 
large extent, initiate all action, nevertheless, the judgment ¢ 
the members of the board is an active factor in modifying anj 
strengthening the ideas presented by the president. For the pat 
ten years the board of trustees have had little or nothing to & 
with raising funds ; but, of course, this particular function is sup 
posed to be one of the chief justifications for their existence. W 
hope to call upon our trustees in the near future for assistane 
in this respect. 


A WEALTHY AND INFLUENTIAL MAN like Mr. J. isa 

great help as a trustee, in spite of the fact that he seldom 
attends a meeting of the board. His approval of the aims od 
the institution and of the policy of moving toward these aim 
carries an interest of many people to the institution who woul 
not otherwise be interested. Further, when a peculiarly difficult 
problem arrives, it is always possible to get as much of Mr. J.’ 
time as is needed in order that he express his best judgment m 
the problem. The men we think of as being of most help among 
the trustees are men of small means. They are the ones wh 
will give an hour or two a week as members of the executive 
committee and, besides this, do other jobs that occasionally 
require days of work. I think it is not wise to say whether th 
men of Mr. J’s type or of the hard-working poor man type ate 
of more value. They are of different values. 





The December BULLETIN will contain important announcements 
relative to the program of the Annual Meeting, January 16-i, 
1936, a resumé of the tax situation as it affects higher education, 
a preliminary report of the Survey of College Teachers now i 
process under the direction of Professor B. W. Kunkel of Lafay- 
ette College, and brief stories of new and unusual jobs discovered 
by enterprising youth during the recent depression years. Some 
of the addresses at the Wichita, Beloit and Atlanta Regional 
Conferences will be summarized, also. 





THE PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE B. CUTTEN 
PRESIDENT OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


THE preceptorial system at Colgate is a device which guaran- 

tees that each freshman shall have the opportunity to talk 
over his intellectual problems with some faculty member. As it 
is now worked out, the first year man meets his preceptor alone 
one hour a week, time for this meeting being allowed in the teach- 
ing load of the faculty member in question. We define the aim 
of the preceptorial system as that of ‘‘ broadening the intellectual 
horizon’’ of the student, or ‘‘developing the student intellectually 
asa whole man.’’ The preceptor is allowed the greatest liberty 
in interpreting this definition, our only requirement being that he 
make a conscientious effort to awaken new interests in the mind 
of the freshman and to stimulate those which already exist. In 
general, we find this aim is best achieved by stimulating the lead- 
ing interests of the college man along lines which might not nat- 
urally occur to him. For this purpose we have extensive reading 
lists and reading facilities for these men. The reading, however, 
is not compulsory for the group, the whole thing being at the dis- 
cretion of the faculty member in question. This system was in- 
stalled in 1930 with a small group of first year men. By 1932 the 
entering freshman class had seventy-six of its members assigned 
to preceptors, leaving 157 who did not have this faculty super- 
vision. With the class entering in 1933 the system was made 
general. 

So our best check on the efficiency of the system, so far as a com- 
parison of preceptorial and non-preceptorial groups is concerned, 
is in the class entering in 1932. The following table digests the 
results of this comparison. 

We note by this that the two groups are very close as to intelli- 
gence measured by the American Council Test, the non-precep- 
torial group having a slight advantage. Those students having 
preceptors were selected at random alphabetically, each fourth 
student being chosen. A comparison on other tests used shows 
that the preceptorial group had a definite, if at times small, ad- 
vantage over the non-preceptorial group. For instance, in the 
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COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
SomE RESULTS OF PRECEPTORIAL WORK 
CLAss OF 1936 








| 


Non-Preceptorial 
Group N - 157 
Difference divided 


Preceptorial 
Group N - 76 

Difference 

Standard Error 





Intelligence - 192.22 
General Science , 60.96 5.61 
General Culture 7 162.61 18.96 
Foreign Literature 2 45.5 8.2 
History and Social Studies ... . 89.3 3.99 
Fine Arts . 49.32 7.52 
Quality Points (Grades) 








1.367 202 
1.408 171 
1.428 138 
1.408 197 


® 
Freshmen 2 


1. 
Sophomores 2 





Total : 1.400 150 








Scores given are all Means. 
Quality points per hour are given. 


General Science Test of the Cooperative Tests Bureau we note 
that there is a definite superiority which is also carried over in 
the General Culture Test of the same series. This superiority is 
evident in each part of these tests, such as literature, history and 
social studies, and fine arts. The same holds for quality points 
determined by the grades of these men, both in their freshman and 
their sophomore years. 

We would point out that these results are very consistent and 
reflect the advantages the freshmen derive from this type of 
supervision. 

It should be noted that the preceptor’s duties are in no way 
defined as being those of a tutor or coach. Any advantages which 
appear in this field of academic education, as measured either by 
the standard test or by our own grades, must be regarded as by- 
products of the relationship. It is, however, gratifying to note 
that these by-products exist. 
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We would further point out that the present freshman class, 
entirely under the preceptorial system, has fewer deficiencies than 
last year’s freshman class. To be sure, we do not have a com- 
parative basis on which to make a decision, but it might indicate 
that we are having a growing efficiency on the part of the pre- 
ceptors demonstrated in this field at least. 





A TRIBUTE AND A CHALLENGE 


CHARLES LOUIS GRAMLICH 
MEMBER OF THE CLASS OF 1935, MARIETTA COLLEGE 


HUNDRED years ago, a charter was issued by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Ohio to a small group of men author- 
izing them to incorporate an institution which was to be known as 
Marietta College. The story of those years which intervene be- 
tween the birth of Marietta College and the present day is graph- 
ically portrayed in Dr. Beach’s History of Marietta College, a 
monumental achievement in the annals of the community of 
Marietta. This morning, we of the class of 1935 should like to 
tell you the story of the past four years. 

It has not been easy for many of us who are to receive our 
diplomas this morning to attain such a position. We hope that 
our bright expectations for the future will not be unduly dark- 
ened. The thought that ‘‘life begins at forty’’ is no doubt quite 
comforting to many individuals, but many of us are a trifle wor- 
ried about what we will be doing in the intervening years. Of 
course, we realize full well that the supply of college graduates of 
the nation unfortunately exceeds the demand for such college 
graduates. Indeed, it must be admitted that a number of us are 
harassed by the fear that the Administration will quite character- 
istically appoint a commission for the express purpose of ‘‘plow- 
ing under’’ every third college graduate. Let us hope that our 
fears are mere hallucinations. 

In the fall of 1929, two years before we came to college, there 
occurred the appalling and disastrous stock market crash in Wall 
Street. The bubble of prosperity had been pricked. Fortunes 
vanished into thin air. Credit was curtailed, production slumped, 
unemployment increased, purchasing power decreased—and so on 
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down in a vicious spiral. Soon the forces of economic depression 
ran rampant throughout the world, and in America rapidly gs. 
sumed the proportions of a national calamity. Poverty increased, 
Bread lines appeared. Suffering and deprivation were to be 
found on every hand. A nation was in despair. 

This has been the setting of much of our life at Marietta Col. 
lege. Marietta College and the class of 1935 have felt quite often 
the cold tentacles of that grim octopus, Depression. Time after 
time it has seemed as though the life of the institution must shrivel 
and fade within that icy grasp. 

There is only one thing which has carried Marietta College over 
this last rough and arduous stage of the journey which led to the 
Centennial celebration. It is the spirit of sacrifice. 

When stock prices fell, when real estate values slumped, when 
liquid assets became suddenly frozen, Marietta College faced a 
financial crisis. It became immediately apparent that expenses 
must be cut down, that great economies must be effected without 
eliminating any of the necessary functions and activities of the 
institution. The administration did keep expenses at a minimum. 
And the members of the faculty made sacrifice after sacrifice that 
the college might live. 

When salaries were slashed, when dividends were cut or disap- 
peared entirely, when the full force of the retardation of business 
was felt in the homes of the nation, it became more and more difi- 
cult for parents to send their sons and daughters to college. It 
was in such a situation that the brilliant flame of the spirit of 
sacrifice shone at its brightest. Mothers and fathers denied them- 
selves many pleasures, gave up many things which would come 
under the classification of semi-necessities in order that their chil- 
dren might receive the benefit of higher learning. Surely if there 
is anything that is noble, if there is anything that is beautiful, if 
there is anything that is Christ-like in life, it is this,—this spirit 
of sacrifice. 

It is most encouraging to believe that every sacrifice has its re 
ward. I think that it is so with these sacrifices. Mothers and 
fathers are absorbed in the interests of their children, and it is 
through these sacrifices that they can leave worldly cares and live 
again the joys, the hopes, and the ambitions of youth. 

I have often wished that at Commencement exercises as each 
senior receives his diploma, you could see, if but for a brief 
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moment, the face of each mother and father. I wish that you 
could see, mirrored there, the love, the pride, and the devotion 
which have made possible so very much of the beauty of this 
morning. 

But we cannot limit the existence of such a spirit to Marietta 
College and this morning. It is much broader, much more exten- 
sive in its scope. It is the spirit of American education. And it 
is the spirit which has kept America always a young nation, 
vibrant with life and courageous in face of adversity. 

Today, regardless of party affiliations, all of us most sincerely 
hope that we have passed through this dark night of economic 
despair, that we can see the glimmer of dawn on the business 
horizon, that we are marching forward on the road to recovery 
and to better times. It is only fitting that we should pause here 
a brief moment to pay a tribute to those who by their spirit of 
sacrifice have made possible these Commencement exercises. 

But such a tribute is also achallenge. It is a challenge to youth 
to prove itself worthy of such sacrifices, worthy of such a trust. 

With such a heritage, I do not think that we will fail. And in 
the years to come, when the burden of responsibility for the future 
of American education has passed from the shoulders of those who 
have borne it so capably thus far, to our shoulders, let us hope 
that we will be strong enough to maintain and to perpetuate this 
same spirit of sacrifice, which has made the world so much 
brighter, so much more beautiful by its presence. 


THE “NEW BULLETIN” 


The subscription list of the Association BULLETIN is mounting 
rapidly. There is a growing demand for it by faculty members 
and trustees. The Executive Committee still offers special rates 
to members of the Association that should put it within the reach 
of every one: single subscription sent to any individual address, 
$1.00 per annum; ten or more subscriptions in a club package 
mailed to one address and distributed at the college, fifty cents 
each per annum. 

Is your college on our list? 

A limited number of copies of the March and May issues of 
the BULLETIN are on hand and new subscriptions sent now 
may be made retroactive while the supply lasts, if desired, thus 
furnishing the complete volume for 1935. Use the order blank 
on the back cover and mail with check or money-order today to 
the Bunuetin of the Association of American Colleges, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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- rag Louisiana State University Press. Baton Rouge, La. 1935. 

4 pp. 

Community Agency Relationships of the Adjustment Service. L. 8. 
Hawkins, Gwendolen Schneidler, H. A. White. American Association for 
Adult Education, New York, N. Y. 1935. 80 pp. pa. $.50. 

Costs of the Adjustment Service. Jerome H. Bentley and Helen Kelley. 
American Association for Adult Education, New York, N. Y. 1935. 87 


Pp. pa. $.50. 
County Training Schools and Public Secondary Education for Negroes in 
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the South. Edward E. Redeay. John F. Slater Fund, Washington, D, 0, 
1935. 168 pp. pa. 
Drawings and Drafting Room Practice. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 29 W. 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 1935. 24 pp. pa, 
The Educational and Vocational Plans of College Seniors. Hilda Thre. 
keld. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 1935. 194 pp. $2.00. 

Les Examens de Recrues dans L’Armée Suisse 1854-1913. Pierre Bovet, 
Delachaux and Niestlé S. A. Paris. 208 pp. pa. fr. 5. 

An Experimental Study of Potential Failures in College. Stephen P, 
Ryder. University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Ill. 1934. 114 pp, 


a. 

The Function of the Negro Liberal Arts College in the Social Process, 
J. T. Cater, ed. Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 1934. 82 pp. pa, 
General Appraisals of the Adjustment Service. C. S. Coler, John A, 
Fitch, Florence L. Fitch, Donald G. Patterson. American Association for 

Adult Education, New York, N. Y. 1935. 87 pp. pa. $.50. 

The Government of Higher Education. Edward C. Elliott, M. M. Cham- 
bers, William A. Ashbrook. American Book Company, New York, N. Y. 
1935. 289 pp. $3.50. 

Graduate Study in Universities and Colleges in the United States, 
Walton C. John. Bulletin. 1934. No. 20. U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1935. 234 pp. pa. $.20. 

The Heart through Art. George W. Gerwig. Henry C. Frick Educational 
Commission, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1935. 127 pp. pa. 

Herbert Hoover and American Individualism. Walter F. Dexter. Mac 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. 1932. 256 pp. 

A History of the College of Charleston. J. H. Easterby. College of 
Charleston, Charleston, 8. C. 1935. 379 pp. 

History of the Ohio State University. Vol. IV, the University in the 
Great War. Wilbur H. Seibert. Illus. Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, O. 1934. 331 pp. 

International Disarmament and Just Peace. Major K. Midzutani. 
Kokusai Nippon Kyokai, Tokyo. 1935. 106 pp. pa. 

Introduction to the Study of American Education. Lester M. Wilson 
and I. L. Kandel. Thos. Nelson and Sons, New York, N. Y. 1934. 
328 pp. 

The Teed Implications of the Concept of Education as a Function of 
the State. Lee O. Garber. University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Ill. 
1934. 99 pp. pa. 

List of Books on Music. National Association of Schools of Music, 3547 
Shaw Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 1935. 57 pp. pa. $.25. 

Manual of Keystone Orthoptic Exercises. Parts I, II, III. The Optical 
Principles of the Telebinocular. Benjamin W. Kelley. Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pa. 1935. 61 pp. pa. 

The Measurement and Improvement of Silent Reading among College 
Freshmen. Ivan A. Booker. University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 
Til. 1934. 197 pp. pa. 

Music in Everyday Life. Eric Clarke. W. W. Norton Company, New 
York, N. Y. 1935. 288 pp. $3.00. 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Vol. 2. Teacher Per- 
sonnel in the United States. E. S. Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, Harold G. 
Blue. 258 pp. $.25. Vol. 3. Teacher Education Curricula. Earle U. 
Rugg, Wesley E. Peik, Frank K. Foster, Walton C. John, Robert B. Raup. 
547 pp. $.60. Vol. 5. Special Survey Studies. B. W. Frazier, Gilbert 
L. Betts, et al. 484 pp. $.60. Vol. 6. Summary and Interpretation. 
E. 8. Evenden. 253 pp. pa. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 1935. 
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The Nature of the Supervision of Student-Teaching in Universities 
Using Cooperative Public High Schools. Ralph F. Strebel. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1935. 155 pp. $1.75. 

Proceedings, Conference of Trustees of College and Universities on the 
Responsibilities and Problems of the Governing Boards of Educational 
Institutions. Under the auspices of the Board of Trustees of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 1935. 85 pp. pa. mimeo. 

Protecting Public School Funds in Kentucky. James W. Cammack, Jr. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1934. 216 pp pa. $.50. 

Publications and Research. Vol. 2. No. 4. University of Virginia, July, 
1933—December, 1934. University, Va. 1935. 324-478 pp. pa. Free. 

Redirecting Education. Rexford G. Tugwell and Leon H. Keyserling. 
Vol. I. The United States. 273 pp. Vol. 2. Europe and Canada. 
285 pp. Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 1935. $3.00 
er vol. 

The Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Ruth Strang. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1935. 417 pp. 

The Relation ro the Housing Students to Success in a University. Ernest 
T. Walker. University of Chicago Libraries. Chicago, Ill. 1935. 76 


. pa. 
the School for the Child from Two to Eight. Ilse Forest. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 1935. 286 pp. $1.80. 

Secondary Education under Different Types of District Organization. 
Ted B. Barnard. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 1935. 93 pp. $1.50. 

Social Salvation. John C. Bennett. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
N. Y. 1935. 222 pp. $2.00. 

Some Aspects of Management of College Residence Halls for Women. 
Grace M. Augustine. F. S. Grofts and Company, New York, N. Y. 1935. 
242 pp. 

Some Relationships between Supply and Demand for Newly Trained 
Teachers. Mary Elliff. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 1935. 69 pp. $1.50. 

Studies in Securities. Jas. H. Oliphant and Company, New York, N. Y. 
1935. 187 pp. 

Studies of 5 Methods of Teaching. R. W. Leighton. Qualita- 
tive Aspects in the Improvement of Science Teaching. Robert H. Sea- 
shore. University of Oregon, Studies in College Teaching. Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1935. 184 pp. pa. 

A Study of One Hundred Clients of the Adjustment Service. Emma 
Seipp. American Association for Adult Education, New York, N. Y. 
1935. 30 pp. pa. $.50. 

A Study of Play Selection in Women’s Colleges. Sister Mary P. Doyle. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 1935. 75 pp. $1.50. 

A Study of Précis Writing as a Composition Technique. Grace E. Jencke. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1935. 105 pp. $1.50. 

Teacher Education in Tennessee. Rhey B. Parsons. University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, Chicago, Ill. 1935. 265 pp. pa. 

The Technique to Win in Fund Raising. John Price Jones. Inter-River 
Press, New York, N. Y. 1934. 230 pp. $3.50. 

Ten Thousand Clients of the Adjustment Service. Garret L. Bergen and 
John F. Murphy. American Association for Adult Education, New York, 
N. Y. 1935. 95 pp. pa. $.75. 
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Use of Tests in the Adjustment Service. Garret L. Bergen, Gwendole, 
Schneidler, Le Roy Sherman. American Association for Adult Education, 
New York, N. Y. 1935. 70 pp. pa. $.50. 

Value of a “How to Study” Course for College Students. Ruth E. Ecker 
and Edward 8. Jones. University of Buffalo Studies. Vol. 10, no, 2, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1935. 46 pp. pa. 

Vocational Guidance in Action. John A. Fitch. Columbia University 
Press, New York, N. Y. 1935. 294 pp. $2.75. 

Williamstown Institute of Human Relations. Stenographic Proceedings, 
Under the auspices of The National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
Consolidated Reporting Company, 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
183 pp. pa. 

Yearbook, General Board of Christian Education. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 1935. 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 120 pp. 





THE LOYALTY CONTEST AT NORTH CAROLINA 


Feuirx A. GrisETte 


DirEcToR, ALUMNI LOYALTY FUND, UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA, 
AND PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL 


A *“‘CONTEST IN ALUMNI LOYALTY,’’ designed to stimu- 

late the competitive spirit among alumni contributors, was 
used most effectively last year at the University of North Caro- 
lina. The contest idea was hit upon as a desirable method of 
varying the annual appeal to the alumni body for gifts to the 
University through the Alumni Loyalty Fund. 

The Alumni Loyalty Fund, controlled by a council of nine 
alumni, one-third of whom are appointed by the president of the 
general alumni association and two-thirds by the President of the 
University, is the central fund-raising agency of the University. 
Its entire efforts are dedicated to a program of fiscal develop- 
ment for the University. Since 1929 it has been under the 
full-time direction of its present Director and each year during 
that time has conducted an annual appeal for gifts, in addition 
to the other duties which would ordinarily be expected of a full- 
time money-raising office. 

It may be properly said, therefore, that the contest produced 
better results than would have been the case if no appeals had 
been made in previous years. To a large extent the alumni 
had already been educated ‘‘to put the University in their bud- 
gets.’’ On the other hand, it is quite clear that the contest re- 
sulted in many more gifts than would have been ihe case if it 
had not been used. 

The contest was announced in the March, 1935, issue of Unt 
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versity Facts, an eight-page bulletin which is sent free to all 
alumni bi-monthly. (This publication is in addition to the 
usual alumni magazine, which goes only to paid members of the 
alumni association. Although concerned primarily with finan- 
cial matters, University Facts contains enough general University 
news to cause the alumni to look forward to receiving it but not 
enough to cause it to be a competitor of the regular alumni 
magazine. ) 

The announcement pointed out that it was a contest in alumni 
loyalty and that ‘‘loyalty’’ for the purposes of the contest was 
defined to mean some gift to the University. The percentage 
of alumni contributors was to be the sole factor in determining 
the winner, thus placing no premium on large gifts. Every gift, 
large or small, counted as a ‘‘vote.’’ The class receiving the 
largest percentage of ‘‘votes’’ from its members would be de- 
clared the champions in alumni loyalty and would be rewarded 
at commencement (when the contest closed) with a new oil 
portrait of President Frank P. Graham. Any student who has 
ever been regularly enrolled in a regular term for residence 
study is classified as an alumnus, whether he graduated or not. 
If he did not graduate he is classified with the class of four years 
after the date of his admission or, in other words, the class with 
which he would have finished if he had remained a student. If 
he did graduate, obviously, his class affiliation is with the year 
when he graduated. In the exceptional cases where alumni hold 
more than one degree, or where they dropped out a couple of 
years before graduating, or by doubling up on their work gradu- 
ated ahead of their regular class, the alumnus is asked to express 
a preference and is classified accordingly. 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the class contest, 
we announced a county contest. This contest was limited to 
North Carolina only, where about two-thirds of our alumni reside. 
The winner in this classification would be declared the champion 
county and would be awarded at commencement a set of 100 
volumes of University Press books to be placed in the high school 
or public library of the county seat city. 

The fact that there were two contests running at the same time 
did not lead to confusion, as might be expected. In fact, it 
enhanced the competitive atmosphere. There was no conflict 
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between the two. The individual ‘‘vote’’ could thus count doubly, 
It was possible for John Jones, Class of 1900, living in Jones 
County, to see both his class and his county win. As a matter of 
fact this actually happened. The class winner was 1916 and a 
member of that class, Congressman Frank W. Hancock, Jr., lives 
in Granville County, the county winner. 

In view of the fact that percentages of contributors constituted 
the basis of calculations, it was necessary to set up a minimum 
number in each class and county as a prerequisite for competition, 
This minimum was set at twenty-five. Obviously, in a class with 
only two or three living members a 100 per cent participation 
would have been so much easier obtainable than in larger classes 
as to make for unfair competition. 

The contest was carried on by means of direct mail and through 
later issues of University Facts. The Alumni Loyalty Fund has 
the usual class agent and local committees which are character- 
istic of many other alumni funds. For this contest, however, 
these representatives were designated as contest chairmen. 

Interest was kept at high pitch through April and May and 
until commencement on June 10 by means of newspaper pub- 
licity throughout North Carolina, two issues of Unwersity Facts, 
three mailings to the entire alumni body, and by frequent publi- 
cation of the standings of the classes and counties. The awards 
and the ceremonies accompanying their presentation shared 
honors with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as the high lights of 
commencement. 

The total number of ‘‘votes’’ received during the contest was 
1,376, an increase of 40 per cent over last year. The total amount 
of gifts received was $25,589.00, an increase of 11 per cent. The 
total of all University gifts during the year, including the contest 
receipts, was $68,024.50. 

The total annual expenses of the Alumni Loyalty Fund office 
for the year, including all salaries and $500 spent in prize money, 
was approximately $11,000. About $5,000 of this amount would 
be a proper allocation to cover the complete cost of the contest. 

I am convinced that the contest plan was a great success. The 
game, competitive spirit was very much in evidence and yet it 
did not in any way become undignified or cheap. 
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I should like to presume to suggest that the contest idea might 
well be extended to an intercollegiate basis, sponsored jointly 
by the American Alumni Council and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. Conceivably one of the foundations might pro- 
vide substantial cash sums for the prizes. Certainly, in my 
opinion, a $50,000 prize, for example, for an intercollegiate con- 
test in alumni giving would stimulate an outpouring of gifts 
from hundreds of thousands of alumni throughout America who 
otherwise could not be interested. ; 


Now Available 





COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By Epwarp SaFrrorD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, the University of Buffalo 


The report of the recent investigation of this subject directed 
by Dr. Jones for the Association of American Colleges 


Here is a body of information scientifically obtained and scien- 
tifically treated. A variety of methods were used to obtain the 
objective data and the subjective judgments basic to the report, 
then the utmost care was taken to present the material in use- 
ful form. This book tells clearly what college teachers and ad- 
ministrators think, what graduates and undergraduates think, and 
what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems (honors course, tutorial system, senior co- 
ordinating course, etc.) in our colleges today. 
434 pages 12mo $2.50 
Order from 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 








As a basis for fac- 
ulty meeting pro- 
grams and group 
discussions—use THR 


JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


It helps the junior college fac- 
ulty keep abreast of the prog- 
ress in this significant field. 
Multiple subscriptions — one 
for the office and one for every 
three teachers—would aid in 
this program and foster a pro- 
$3.00 per year _ fessional group spirit. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, California 


Eight issues 











SOMATA 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


are reminded of employment facilities 
containing records of approximately 
2000 members offering assistance in 
selection of qualified teachers :: :: 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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— 
Tae Journal oF HicHER — 


is a professional journal issued nine times 
each vear for the instructors and admin- 
istrative officers in colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. A subscription 
costs $3.00 a vear. It is published by 








OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Non-members of the A. A. U. P. 
may subscribe to the 


BULLETIN 


as indicated by rates below 


(1935 volume contains complete membership list) 


Subscription price, payable in advance, 
$3.00 per year ($3.50 for foreign 
subscriptions, including Canada) 


Address: 
American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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The American Association of University Women 
offers to members and non-members 


Study Outlines. Prepared by authorities and on a level to chal. 
lenge university-trained minds. 660 study syllabi and othe 
reference material in EDUCATION—STANDARDS AND TRENDS, Camp 
DEVELOPMENT and EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LiFE, NATIONAL Prop. 
LEMS, INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS, the ARTS, HEALTH and Hyateyg, 
Complete list, Publications, 10 cents. 

Research Information Service. Inquiries from members or non-men- 
bers answered in the field of secondary and collegiate education, 
Bibliographies prepared. 

Special Studies. Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Educa 
tion, a study of new plans in operation in 315 liberal arts colleges, 
Cloth, $2.50, paper, $1.75. Housing College Students, papers 
on fundamental standards of design, equipment, financing, dietary 
practices, ete. $1.50. 

Journal. A quarterly dealing with the latest developments in edu 
cation and other concerns of the trained woman. $1.00 per year 
to those not eligible to membership. 

Fellowships. Eight to eleven awards annually, averaging $1,500 
each, to outstanding women for research. Announcement on 
request. 


National Headquarters 1634 | Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





EDUCATION 


HERBERT BLAIR, Editor 
Professor of School Administration, Boston University School of Education 


For fifty-six years a distinctly independent profes- 
sional magazine for school administrators, teachers and 
students of education. 

Unsurpassed for reference in educational research. 
Found in all leading educational libraries. Sample 
copy mailed on request. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS THIS YEAR 


Remedial Reading Teacher Training 
Extra Curricular Science 
Activities Home Economics 
Measurement Music 
Supervision Secondary Education 
Physical Education 


Subscription: $4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years. 50¢ per copy 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 




















Your Spare Time Problem! 


Solve it by being CHARACTER’S representative in 
your community. 


CHARACTER is a magazine for the home, school, 
church and other community agencies. Its editors 
and contributors are foremost in the field of character 
building. 

We desire alert men, women or active groups, to repre- 
sent us, among parents, teachers, church workers and 
leaders in all agencies interested in character building. 


A liberal commission will be paid and helpful material 
supplied each representative. 


A few hours a day will prove profitable to you and a 
real benefit to those who subscribe. 


Write for full information and material, TODAY. 


CHARACTER ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
5732 Harper Ave. Dept. A.C. Chicago, IIl. 














CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK FOR 1934 


Epirep by Rosert L. Ketty and RutH E. ANDERSON 


Statistics of approximately 800 church-related colleges and 
universities, junior colleges, theological seminaries, training and 
secondary schools. 


A comprehensive list of Protestant teachers of Bible, religion 
and religious education. 


The latest standards of the accrediting agencies. 


Names and addresses of about 1500 religious workers with 
students. 


And other features which have made the HANDBOOK the 
outstanding reference work in the field of denominational 
education. 


$1.00 paper Reduced Price $1.50 cloth 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


























SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of th 
natural and exact sciences, the official organ of the American Association fo 
me Advancement of Science, generally regarded as the professional journal of 


erican men of science. Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents, 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems 
of American democracy. Its objects are the. advancement of education ag 4 
science and the adjustment of our lower and higher schools to the needs of 


modern life. Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents, 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, continuing the editorial polices of The Popular 
Science Monthly established in 1872, devoted to the diffusion of science, publish. 
ing articles by ane authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, 
including the applications of science to education and society. 


Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents, 
THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF J. McCKEEN CATTELL| 





Vo 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences 


with special reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


The fifth edition of the Biographical Directory of American Men of Science 
contains about 22,000 sketches and extends to 1, pages. It is an invaluable 
work of reference for scientific men. It is useful for libraries, newspapers, edu- 
cational executives and all who have relations with those engaged in scientific 


research. . 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American 
Men of Science. This directory contains approximately 11,000 names. 


Price, $10.00. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THD SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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